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The world’s truly great automobile . . . for America’s most demanding motor- 


ist, Lone Star Cadillac Company of Dallas presents the Cadillac for 1957. 


With an engine so powerful that it can cruise on the smoothest turnpike or 


through dense city traffic with the same wonderful Cadillac glide... with 


10 body styles so distinctive that they are years-ahead of all others... 


Cadillac for 1957 is a creation in automotive excellence. See it... drive it... 


Cadillac is the only car for you... you'll be proud to be a Cadillac owner. 


LONE STAR 
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39 of the employees of — 
McMath-Axilrod Corporation 


A company 
is known 
by the | 
men it 


keeps! 


_ ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS of PORCELAIN ENAMEL and SIGNS OF ALL KINDS 
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Meet | the 
McCAX FAMILY! 


And McAx is justly proud of the men and women 
who make up its organization. Practically 

all of our employees are experienced specialists 
in either the engineering, designing or 
manufacturing of signs and porcelain enamel 
products. Their skill and efficiency is your 
assurance of highest quality and fast personalized 


service when you specify McAx! 


DALLAS 10, TEXAS 


628 THIRD AVENUE 
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Opened Dallas Store in 1872 


186 Padgitt Bros. 
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187 
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: 189 Fleming & 
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19 Anderson 
Furniture Co. 


Dallas’ Oldest Furniture Store 
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of Commerce 
Banking 
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Briggs-Weaver 
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and Supplies 
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IRECTLY across the street from the present location of the new 
Texas Bank & Trust Company Motorbank and Parking Garage 
at Lamar and Commerce, cast stone lions stood guard on the front of 
the Gaston Building for several decades before 1900. This ornate struc- 
ture, shown in the above photograph, was erected in 1874 to provide 
Dallas its first Cotton Exchange and was the center of the cotton busi- 
ness in Dallas during the eighties and nineties. As Dallas continued to 
expand its busines district East, the Cotton Exchange moved to a build- 
ing near Akard and Wood, to be near the large hotels. Dallas was 
expanding as a distribution center during the first decade of the cen- 
tury and in 1911, W. W. Overton Sr. established a food brokerage firm 
on Commerce Street on the present site of the Adolhpus Hotel Century 
Room. Later the firm moved its headquarters to the Texas Bank Build- 
ing. Through the years this firm has dealt in canned goods and spe- 
cialty items and among its major accounts was the Imperial Sugar 
Company. The food business was discontinued in December of 1955 
and the firm now operates as W. W. Overton & Co., Investments. With 
W. W. Overton Jr. as president and W. T. Overton as vice-president, 
the present business of the firm is the ownership and management of 
its diverse investment interests in Dallas and over the nation. While 
the business district continues to move East — Commerce and Lamar 
continues to be one of Dallas’ businest intersections. 


Business Confidence Built on Years of Service 
Old firms like old friends demonstrate their worth by dependable 
nena throng long periods of prosperity and adversity. The Dallas 
b s listed on this page have progressed with the city 
they have satend to build. Their long and successful operations point 
up to the economic power and stability of the community. They are 
counted as “‘old friends” by thousands of satisfied customers in the 
Dallas Southweet. 
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The Southwest's Foremost Florists, 
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At the Close of Business December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . . . 
United States 

Government Obligations. . 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) . . 
State, County, and 

Municipal Bonds . . . 
Other Bonds . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank b+ ys 
Loans and Discounts. . . . — 
Income Accrued . . . . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment 
Other Assets . 


$118,629,268.26 


4,447,580.60 


18,184,286.86 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 
Surplus Fund. . .. . 

Undivided Profits . . . 

Reserved for Contingencies > 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . . . 
Deferred Income 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


22,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
4,675,017.24 


DEPOSITS: 
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U.S. Government. . . . 


181,810,804.97 
294,823,005.37 
16,554, 146.25 


$338,382,415.31 


141,261,135.72 
2,597, 144.77 
1,500,000.00 
366,441,151.90 
2,456,618.10 
19,787,457.42 
9,588,236.89 
130,513.96 





$882,144,704.07 


$ 54,675,017.24 
7,368,504.40 
5,973,501.09 
1,552,267.33 
19,787,457.42 


793,187,956.59 





$882,144,704.07 
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The major difference 


between banks of today 
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81 years of growth through service to people 
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The President’s Last Message 


‘Two months ago on this page 
some observations were directed to the 
results of the presidential and congres- 
sional races, and it was suggested that of 
all the meaningful aspects of the elections 
there were two clearly defined results of 
major significance. One of these was that 
for the first time in 
our modern political 
history, extending 
back more than a 
hundred years, the 
people of the United 
States voted into 
power in the same 
election a President 
of one political party 
and a Congress of 
another. The oiher 
was that for the first time in our political 
history the people elected to the Presi- 
dency a man who is forbidden by law to 
succeed himself in that office. 


DALE MILLER 


That article in the November issue con- 
fined itself to a discussion of the first of 
those major results, and undertook to eval- 
uate future political developments in the 
light of that anamalous situation. It may 
now be appropriate to devote some atten- 
tion to the second. Now that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has again been formally inaugu- 
rated, it may be of interest to speculate on 
the effect which his unique status will 
exert on 4is legislative program and on 
his party’s future. Two questions which 
are intriguing the political cognoscenti in 
the Capital have to do with whether his 
status will lead to a vitiation of his politi- 
cal influence, and whether it will prove 
conducive to the effective grooming of 
potential aspirants to succeed him in 1960. 

No one knows the answer to those ques- 
tions, of course, since the situation which 
evokes them is unprecedented. Mr. Eisen- 
hower is the first of our Presidents to be 
inaugurated to a term which indubitably 
will be his last. Prior to the Rooseveltian 
era presidential tenure was strongly in- 
fluenced by the two-term tradition, but it 
was only a tradition, and many a time 
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during the second terms of Presidents the 
possibility of a third term was an insidious 
factor in political considerations. Even 
Mr. Coolidge’s cryptic statement, “I do 
not choose to run,” was invested with 
mysterious connotations, and to this day 
no one really knows whether the statement 
was forthright or enigmatic. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, from the 
moment of his inauguration on January 
20th became a “lame duck” President, at 
least in the sense of serving in an office 
to which he cannot be re-elected. He has 
thus become a prized laboratory experi- 
ment to test the validity of one of the 
hoariest theories of the professional poli- 
ticians, the theory that a man in high pub- 
lic office who is known to be serving his 
last term will progressively lose his poli- 
tical influence. This supposition has be- 
come more or less axiomatic in politics, so 
Mr. Eisenhower is now expected by many 
professionals to suffer a steady diminu- 
tion of power and influence. The specter 
of his name on top of the ticket, hanging 
like a sword of Damocles over the politi- 
cal fortunes of those beneath him, has 
now been removed, so it is supposed that 
he will become bereft of much of his 
power to influence legislation and disci- 
pline his party. 

What truth there is in all of this can 
only be revealed as time goes on, but 
this observer, for one, strongly suspects 
that these suppositions are greatly exag- 
gerated. They could hold true with re- 
spect to some individuals but not to 
others, and in the case of Mr. Eisenhower 
it appears probable that as long as his 
health is sound and his popularity reason- 
ably high he will continue to exert a pro- 
nounced influence on legislative proces- 
ses and the destiny of his party. His per- 
sonality, so different from the egoism of 
his immediate predecessors, is unlikely to 
engender the divisive situations which 
breed controversy and insurrection. Most 
Presidents generally undergo some loss of 
political power as the bloom of their popu- 





larity becomes somewhat faded by time, 
but in the case of Mr. Eisenhower any 
such process is not likely to be accelerated 
by the constitutional limitation placed 
upon his service. 

Whether that limitation will promote 
the grooming of potential successors, how- 
ever, is of course a different story. Prior 
to the constitutional ban against the third 
term it was always difficult to enhance the 
stature of younger hopefuls in a Presi- 
dent’s party, since the President himself 
spreadeagled the political field. Now, how- 
ever, it has become not only possible but 
necessary to the party that new leaders be 
cultivated and brought into national prom- 
inence. And inasmuch as Mr. Stevenson 
has removed his name from consideration 
in 1960, a similar situation exists among 
the Democrats. Both parties are in the 
unusual position of starting virtually 
afresh in the development of new leader- 
ship. 

Among the Republicans, of course, the 
Vice President is off to a long lead. If Mr. 
Eisenhower is the lame duck in our par- 
able, then Mr. Nixon may be dubbed not 
uncharitably, the ugly duckling, the once 
awkward political tyro who is being trans- 
formed into a swan by the beneficence of 





The lame duck and the ugly 
duckling: A parable of a 
President and a_ possible 
successor. 





a providence in the shape of a ban against 
third terms. But the influences are not all 
providential, since Mr. Nixon is devoting 
himself assiduously to the cultivation of 
his opportunities. He is ambitious and 
conscientious, and even his severest de- 
tractors concede that he is acquiring far 
greater experience than that of any of his 
predecessors. Whether that will suffice to 
insure him the presidential nomination in 
1960 remains to be seen, since he is still 
regarded by many leaders of his own party 
as something less than a giant among 
statesmen. So the gate is by no means 
closed to other aspirants, and Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself is known to favor an open- 
door policy. In any event, the provision 
against a third term has provided the im- 
petus for the development of new leader- 
ship, and it will be interesting to witness 
what will eventuate from this unique in- 
novation in American political life. 












































Are We Losing 
the Cold War 


Excerpts froma Speech 
by 

Rear Admiral Hymie Rickover 

Father of the Atomic Navy 


What Has Brought to the Fore This Problem of 
Developing the Full Potentialities of Our 
Talented Youth? 


Two recent developments have abruptly lifted this problem 
out of the academic atmosphere of leisurely debate among 
the experts in the field of education and thrust it upon the 
consciousness of the whole American people, and with an 
ungency demanding immediate and drastic action. These 
developments are: first the sudden, if belated, awareness of 
an alarming shortage of trained manpower in this country; and, 
second, the emergence of a new mass producer of trained men 
and women in science, engineering and the professions — 
Russia. 


Hasn't This Deficiency in Trained Manpower Been 
Known to Leaders in Education, Government 
and Industry for Some Time? 

Yes. But only in the last few years have we begun to see 
tiiat our trained manpower shortage is the inevitable conse- 
quence of a long-term trend in American education which 
must be halted if we wish to retain our technological lead. To 
put it bluntly, our schools do not perform their primary pur- 
pose which is to train the nation’s brain power to the highest 
potential. 

One-half of our children who are endowed with the ability 
to enter college and universities do not do so. For every high 
school graduate who eventually earns a doctoral degree there 
are 25 others who have the mental capacity to achieve that 
degree, but do not. If our schools had succeeded in inspiring 
a love of learning in these children, they would have become 
professional men and women and we would not be faced 
today with a deficiency of trained manpower. 

It would be most unfair to place the blame on our harrassed 
teachers and school officials. Inadequate staffs or underpaid 
and overworked teachers must cope with a tidal wave of chil- 
dren, which threatens to overwhelm our crowded schools. No, 
the blame rests squarely upon us all. 


of the Classrooms? 





















































You Feel Then That the American People as a Whole 
Are Apathetic Toward the Educational Need? 

As of today, the American people seem to feel that education 
is worth no more to them than about half what they are paying 
for recreation, that is, about four per cent of the national in- 
come. Commenting on the shortage of trained manpower, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the Congress of the 
United States remarked that it was “a shocking indictment of 
America’s indifference toward one of the most serious problems 
facing this Nation,” and that it “paints a graphic picture of what 
America stands to lose in future years if we do not imme- 
diately iniate vigorous corréctive measures.” The Committee 
made this statement after hearings in April and May of 1956 
concerning the “Shortage of Scientific and Engineering Man- 
power,” during which ample data was presented by leading 
experts from industry, government and the sciences. 

Every American has a legitimate concern with our educa- 
tional system. Our children are the nation’s hostages to the 
future. Both as parents and as citizens, we have no more im- 
portant job than to insure that they are given the very best 
education they are capable of absorbing. And never has this 
been more important than today, when we are in danger of 
being outstripped in technological developments by Russia. 


Is Russia Ahead of us Now in the Development 
of Trained Manpower? 

It would be unwise to dismiss as empty boasting, Krush- 
chev’s remark that Russia will soon have more scientists and 
engineers than we. She is already training more than her 
economy presently needs, while we are training fewer. Unless 
we take drastic steps to reverse this trend she will catch up with 
us and eventually surpass us. The Russian aim is to achieve 
world scientific and engineering supremacy. 

Someone has aptly called this the “cold war of the class- 
rooms.” 
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In this grim competition with the Communist world, the 
choice of methods is unfortunately theirs — whether to wage 
real war or to continue the present cold war, where each side 
tries to gain strength by winning the support of the uncoin- 
mitted nations. 

Most of these nations are newly independent and technically 
backward. They are determined to achieve technological 
equality with the West at the earliest possible moment. Trained 
manpower has become a weapon in this cold war, since it de- 
termines how much technical aid each side can offer. Russia 
will soon have a surplus of trained manpower which she can 
export. We have a shortage. Can we allow Russia to outdo us 
in aiding the neutrals? Can we let her become Big Brother to 
all the backward countries in the world? 

No matter what methods are chosen in the duel between the 
Communist and the Free worlds, education will in the final 
analysis determine the outcome, particularly the education of 
talented youth. 


Wouldn't Special Attention to Talented Children Be 
Opposed to the Traditional Philosophy of 
Equal Educational Opportunity? 


It is most unfortunate that our social mores are hostile to 
the concept that children of superior mentality ought to re- 
ceive special consideration at tax-supported schools. The very 
thought of recognizing differences in intellectual ability is 
repugnant to our equalitarian philosophy. 

In our democratic society we are committed to the basic 
assumption that there is no person who can claim to be an 
indispensable man. We proceed from this entirely correct as- 
sumption to the incorrect conclusion that neither does a demo- 
cracy have indispensable men. This is obviously erroneous. A 
moment’s reflection will show that no society can function 
without its indispensable men. By this, I mean the men who 
because of natural endowment and careful training possess 
the intellectual, artistic and moral abilities to carry forward 
the momentum of civilization and to build upon its existing 
foundations. 

It is estimated that the efforts of a mere one per cent of the 
total population move the world forward. This small group is 
indispensable to the maintenance and advancement of our 
civilization. The more complex a society becomes, the 
larger proportionately is the number of intelligent, highly 
trained men needed for its proper functioning. They are the 
men who provide leadership in government, industry and 
labor; the men who think creatively, who invent, who push the 
boundaries of knowledge outwards; the men who enrich life 
through their moral leadership or artistic gifts—all of the com- 
petent people who manage our complex technological civili- 
zation. They are all indispensable to our society. We must keep 
their ranks replenished by the inflow of properly trained 
youth of superior mental ability if we are to progress in the 
future, as we have in the past. 


Who Then, Are These Talented Youth, and What 
Provisions Are We Making For Their 
Intellectual Training? 


There is no general agreement on the definition of the term 
“talented”. Sometimes it is applied to only the top one and 
one-half to two per cent of our children — those with an I.Q. 
of 135 and above. At other times it is given wider application 
to take in all who are above the average of high school grad- 
uates, that is, 110 I.Q. and over. 
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For a rough approximation of the percentage of children 
with sufficient mental capacity to absorb training for a profes- 
sional career let us take the figure of 15-20 per cent; which 
includes those having an I.Q. of 115 and over. This incidentally 
is also the percentage of children who in Europe are able to 
pass the examinations for entrance to academic secondary 
schools. Let us then use the term “talented” for the top 15-20 
per cent of our children and “brilliant” for the top one and 
one-half to two per cent. 

Very little is done in our schools to seek out and identify 
this top 15-20 per cent of our children. With few exceptions 
they are being taught along with the 80 per cent of average 
and below average mentality. The length of schooling is the 
same for all children, with some very few instances where 
talented children are allowed to skip a grade or two. 


What Effect Does This Have On the 
"Talented" Children? 


There is ample evidence that in any class which includes slow 
and fast learners, the slowest group sets the pace and receives 
most attention from the teachers. The above average child is 
kept from advancing at the speed appropriate to his ability, 
with the result that many lose interest in learning as such, 
others develop sloppy habits, and some build up a false sense 
of superiority which convinces them that they are so smart 
that they will never need to apply themselves to anything. The 
deadly routine sets in on these young and malleable minds. 

Talented children whose minds are not challenged become 
frustrated and often turn into poor pupils from sheer boredom. 
Mental muscles become flabby if the child’s mind is not con- 
stantly being strained to the utmost. The mind is no different 
than any other part of the body. It deteriorates when it isn’t 
used for its proper purposes — to think. 

As is often the case, where there is community pressure not 
to fail the poor student, advancement into the next higher grade 
becomes virtually automatic. This tends to convince the slow 
learners and lazy pupils that they can get by without working. 
Talented children may well resent having to work harder for 
no tangible reward. All children need incentives to keep up 
the learning process. 


You Feel Then That the "Talented" Children Are Not 
Really Given Equal Educational Opportunities in 
the Sense of Realizing Their Full Potentialities? 


In nearly all respects the mentally superior child is less ade- 
quately served at school — taking into account its special re- 
quirements — than the average, or for that matter, the physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped child. I realize, of course, that 
we must and should make special provision for unfortunate 
children. Our hearts are here involved and it is to the credit of 
our people that they will readily abandon such cherished prin- 
cipals as “equal education for all” to answer the call of com- 
passion. Yet why should we show less compassion for the 
mentally superior child whose fine abilities are being left 
untended? Oddly revealing of American thinking is the fact 
that the term “exceptional child” conjures up to most educa- 
tors not the talented child but the handicapped one. Books 
and magazines dealing with “exceptional children” seldom give 
more than perhaps one per cent or so of space to the needs 
of the talented child. American public thinking has not yet con- 
nected shortages of trained manpower with inadequate provi- 
sion for the proper education of the talented. Nor are we suf- 
ficiently aware that, in the final analysis, our cherished Ameri- 
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An Executive’s View 


by F. O. Detweiler 


President, Chance Vought Aircraft 


CERTAINLY the industries of 
America, including, of course, the air- 
craft industry, should study carefully Ad- 
miral Rickover’s challenging suggestion 
that industry and the nation’s educational 
foundations undertake the establishment 
of model academic secondary schools for 
talented students in different centers of 
the United States. 

This would be an ambitious and tremen- 
dously expensive program. But it would be 
an investment no less vital than the coun- 
try’s expenditures for the military forces, 
the planes, the tanks, the guns budgeted 
for national security. 

Whatever developments may be, how- 
ever, Admiral Rickover’s suggestion has 
placed new emphasis on the critical short- 
age of scientists and engineers in America 
today and has stimulated the thinking of 
those who are at work on the problem. 

To quote General Joseph T. McNarney 
(USAF-Ret.), chairman of the board of 
governors of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation: 

“One of the most potentially disastrous 
news stories of the atomic era is seldom 
found on the front page of your daily 


column after column, in the classified sec- 
tion under the heading “Help Wanted — 
Scientists and Engineers.’ 

“These ads, placed in newspapers all 
over the country, offering all sorts of 
benefits to scientists and engineers, point 
up the woeful shortage of trained techni- 
cal personnel in this country today. 

“The chief circumstance which makes 
this shortage of scientists and engineers a 
national calamity is, of course, that we in 
the free world are locked in a struggle 
with the captive world for air supremacy 
to guarantee survival. Many leading 
spokesmen of our defense effort — includ- 
ing most of the generals and admirals con- 
cerned — have voiced the opinion that, as 
a long-range proposition, this shortage 
poses an even greater threat to us than the 
air power of the Soviet Union. 

“But even without the urgent prodding 
of our national defense effort there is still 
a serious problem to be faced — the rela- 
tive indifference of modern youth to 
scientific and engineering study...” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics say that 
our nation’s industries could use each 
year about 40,000 new engineers and 10,- 
000 new Ph.D.s in natural science. This is 








about double the number now being pro- 
duced. As a consequence, our future tech- 
nological progress and our national safety 
are endangered. 

Disturbing indeed is this notation in a 
report to the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee: “Of all high school graduates 
whose qualifications... warrant their 
striving to become engineers or scientists, 
about one-half cease further schooling to 
go into the business of earning a liveli- 
hood. Of the half who got to college... 
about 40 per cent graduate. Less than 
three per cent continue their studies to 
earn a Ph.D. degree.” 

Unquestionably, the situation is seri- 
ous — much more serious than the aver- 
age individual comprehends. Thousands 
and thousands of vacancies now exist in 
the scientific field. In the aircraft industry 
alone, technical personnel account for one- 





newspaper, but is repeated, day after day, 


can standard of living is largely dependent on the work of a 
very small group of skilled professionals. 


What Has Been Done to Provide For These 
"Talented Children"? 


Few concrete measures have, as yet, been taken to improve 
the educational program of talented youth. Most of these pro- 
grams are, in my opinion, quite inadequate for two reasons: 
First, they deal only with the brilliant child of 135 I.Q. and 
over, leaving untouched the needs of the far larger group of 
talented children, those having an I.Q. between 115 and 135. 
Second, they are not bold enough because they seek solutions 
within our existing all-inclusive school system. Usually they 
offer merely “enrichment” courses or “individual accelera- 
tion” — poor substitutes for the carefully thought-out program 
needed by talented youth. 

That talented children need less time to master a given 
course of study than the average pupil is evident; how much 
less may come as a surprise. Dr. Hollingworth found that 
children with an I.Q. of 135 plus were able to complete the 
requirements of the curriculum prescribed for the public 
schools of New York City in from one-quarter to one-half the 
time needed by average pupils. Another study found that most 
of the gifted children would have been two to three years 
further along in their schooling if they had been properly 
placed. 
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Have Any Other Experiments Been Made to 
Seek a Solution to the Problem? 


Experiments in a few large cities — Chicago, New York, 
and Baltimore, come to mind — where talented children are 
being taught in special schools, proved that one year could 
easily be cut from the high school course. Other experiments 
have been made through collaboration between groups of col- 
leges and public high schools whereby selected high school 
students were admitted to college at the end of the tenth or 
eleventh, and twelfth grades which prepares them for entrance 
directly into the sophomore year at college. A group of three 
private colleges and three private preparatory schools has also 
studied the possibility of reducing the time spent in high school 
and college by one year and have found this to be feasible. 

These experiments have also indicated that talented children 
should be taught separately, preferably in separate schools or, 
if this is not possible, in separate classes. 


How Long Then, Do You Feel It Should Take For a 
Talented Child to Complete His Education? 


We need to set ourselves the goal of making it possible for 
all children who have the will and the capacity to complete 
their general education in 14 years, or by the time they are 20. 
Fourteen years is a long enough time to provide a good liberal 
arts grounding. Professional postgraduate training ought not 
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An Educator’s Reply 


by W. T. White 


Superintendent , Dallas Independent School District 


No group of Americans is more 
acutely aware of the man-shortage in the 
sciences and the technically trained fields 
than are educators. By the same token, 
no one group is currently expending 
greater effort and energy at solving the 
problems. 

The problem actually began in the 
1930’s when the birth rate was as its low- 
est ebb percentagewise in our history. 
Babies born then are the young men and 
women who are coming out of college 
now. In 1945 the Atomic Age was thrust 
upon us. The college gradaute of 1954-56 
was already in junior high school in 1945. 
Indeed, some of them were to the point of 
completing their high-school training 
when this new age arrived. Records of the 
depression youngsters show that one of 
each four graduates from Dallas high 
schools was prepared to enter technical, 
scientific, or professional fields. The trou- 
ble here was augmented by two factors 


which are still present. The first leakage 
in the flow of manpower is the fact that a 
great number of high-school graduates 
are unable to enter college due to eco- 
nomic factors; the second tapping of this 
stream is due to the fact that the demand 
for scientific personnel is a recent one; 
accordingly, many of the young men 
struck out for business and the profes- 
sions. Another problem must rest with the 
institutions of higher learning. As late as 
1946, some deans of engineering schools 
and related college departments were ad- 
vising students to seek fields of endeavor 
other than engineering for fear there 
would be an oversupply of engineers. 
High schools are not designed to pro- 
duce specialists or engineers. For that rea- 
son, through the years, public education 
has sought to give its pupils a broad edu- 
cational background which would permit 
them to enter any field geared to the abil- 
ity and desire of the individual student. 








The schools have never sought to do more 
than counsel young people concerning 
careers, professions, and fields of work. 
Teachers do not want the power to assign 
or force students into a lifetime job. They 
have doggedly resisted efforts at mass pro- 
duction, standardized procedures, and 
collective bargaining in education. They 
are determined in their effort to allow the 
choice permitted Americans and make 
provisions for individual differences in 
personalities, abilities, and interests. The 
schools through the years have empha- 
sized individual differences, sought ways 
and means to compensate for higher 

(Continued on Page 41) 





to begin later than the age of 20 and brilliant children should 
be permitted to begin a year or so sooner. 

The undue length of professional education in America is a 
significant element in our trained manpower deficit. Today, the 
American professional man will complete his education when 
he is between 25 and 26, and for most there will have to be 
added two additional years of military service before they can 
become self-supporting. All of this becomes particularly oner- 
ous in the United States where early marriage is part of our 
social pattern. Surely, we must do all we can to allow our 
talented youth to move through their schooling at their own 
rate of progress and not retard them by the pace of the 


average or the slow learner. 


What Can Business and Industry Do to 


Help This Situation? 


I suggest that industry, together with our educational foun- 
dations undertake the setting up of model academic secondary 
schools in perhaps 25 different centers of the United States. 
These schools would be on a par with our best academic secon- 
dary schools. They would be free; the ability to pass an en- 
trance examination of a kind which would weed out those not 
mentally capable of absorbing an academic secondary educa- 
tion would be the only requirement. The schools would be 
staffed by teachers truly capable of teaching talented children; 
teachers whose qualifications place less emphasis on training 
in teaching methods and more on graduate study in their fields. 
The competence of European secondary school teachers, based 
as it is on years of postgraduate study in their fields, is one of 
the main reasons why they can teach as much in 12 years as 


ours do in 14 or 15. 
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Teachers’ salaries in these schools would be in accord with 


the high scholastic qualifications required and, therefore, equal 


to those paid for comparable positions in industry. Such sal- 
aries would attract competent teachers. 

These model schools would start with the fifth grade so as to 
have the pupils ready for college at 16. They would aim at a 
ratio of at least one teacher for every 20 pupils, and teachers 
would be given no extracurricular work of any kind, to allow 
time for thought and study. 

The management of these schools, qualifications and salaries 
of teachers, entrance requirements, curricula, and standards 
would be left to an independent body not connected directly 
with the donor. But I see no reason why the schools could not 


be given names to indicate the corporation or industry — the 
organization which contributes financial support. This seems 


to be fair and legitimate, and even desirable; it would win 


friends for industry as a whole, and for the donor in particular. 


let us make a start. 


I estimate that the cost of operating each model school for a 
period of five years will be about ten million dollars. At the end 
of that period the community ought to have an option to take 
over the school, provided it agrees to continue the high scholas- 
tic standards set under private management. 

These model schools would demonstrate what could be 
accomplished by competent teachers, a proper curriculum, and 
an adequate school year. They would be goals and living 
examples of what can be done by the community for the educa- 
tion of its children. 

These are my suggestions. Others can and will be made. But 
. . let us devise a way to make our schools 
as good, and even better, than those of any other country. We 
have the ability to do this. We are rich enough to do this. All 
we need is the will to do it and to recognize that “the inevitable 


comes to pass through effort.” 
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on Teaching the Gifted Child | 


by Sue Connally 


Many educators today agree that something must 
be done to step up and improve the education of the girted 
student. 

Whatever hte cause, American educators, turning more and 
more of their attention to the problem of training the “bright” 
student, admit something must be done for them. There, how- 
ever, the agreement ends. 

Only a handful of school districts in the United States have 
as yet established facilities especially for “gifted” students and 
even these scattered few systems differ as to what is the best 
method. 

Some systems (specifically New York City, Boston and 
Philadelphia among others) maintain a complete segregation 
of the bright students from others of lesser intelligence. 

Others (like Cincinnati and Dade County, Florida) com- 
bine the above method with a program of accelerated studies 
for the gifted students in their regular schools. 

A still different program was established five years ago 
in the Portland, Oregon, school system that today is considered 
one of the most promising and ambitious of any in the nation. 

Special courses, consisting mainly of seminar work, were 
set up under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

The work is in conjunction with Reed College. The seminars 
are under the direction of teachers who have taken special 
training made possible through summer workshops at Reed. 

Professors at the college, when a public school teacher 
requests, will act as a consultant and work with the classes in 
each field. 

Portland School Supt. J. W. Edwards in a recent letter to 
Dallas School Supt. W. T. White, wrote, “We selected these 
teachers from among those we thought to be the best on our 


SOME CITIES advocate building separate schools for the 
gifted student. 





staff, and most of them have done two or more workshop 
projects since the program was begun five years ago. 

“We found that it required extra training to handle this type 
of youngster and also the establishment of special courses for 
them. The special courses are organized, as a rule, in the 
college preparatory program. 

“We have also released a teacher in each high school whose 
duty it is to work with the gifted program teacher in providing 
materials for the classes.” 

One of the questions voiced by school officials is whether 
special attention turned to the bright students might cause 
intellectual snobbery among them or jealousy among the other 
students. 

Edwards commented, “The program has been well accepted 
by teachers, students and the public. There has been a feeling 
on the part of all students that it is an honor to be chosen for 
this program. 

“We thought there might be some difficulty in this direc- 
tion, but it has turned out to be the opposite.” 

Describing further the system, Edwards said that “students 
are chosen on the recommendation of teachers, based upon 
IQ and evidence of leadership. When we started the program 
we spent the first year in attempting to identify what we termed 
the ‘gifted student.’ After considering those with a high IQ, 
special attention was given to those who appeared to be 
leaders. 

“If they were outstanding in this direction, even though their 
IQ might not be superior, they were placed in the classes.” 

Summing up the program he declared, “We feel that the 
program has been very successful and, in addition to giving 
a better program for the superior child, it has lifted the sec- 
ondary program in all its aspects.” 

Edwards, with three of his staff members, will present a case 
study of the system during a February meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

New York City operates several special high schools. 
Among them are the High School of Science, Stuyvesant High 
School and Brooklyn Technical High School, all of which aim 
at preparing students for careers in science and engineering. 

In addition to those three, the district also has a high school 
of music and art, a school of performing arts and a school of 
industrial arts as well as vocational high schools. 

The teachers in the special schools “are not subjected to 
any special or supplementary tests or selective processes,” 
Frederick Pertsch, associate superintendent, recently com- 
mented. 

“As you might expect there is a great drive on the part 
of the high school teachers to achieve membership on the staffs 
of the special schools. 

“Our experience in New York City is that despite the fact 
that the special schools were originally designed to permit grad- 
uates to enter individually as technicians or laboratory assist- 
ants, etc., there is an undeniable trend towards preparing these 
youngsters for admission to college or to engineering schools. 
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TEACHERS, handicapped by over-crowded classrooms, must maintain a median for all students; yet are expected to keep an eye 
out for the especially gifted. Separate classrooms or special schools may be the answer. 


“Consequently the courses offered are geared to college 
entrance requirements.” 

New York, in addition, also has a system of honors classes 
in academic high schools programmed to offer an enriched 
program for those students “who have a required capacity to 
benefit.” 

Boston has established two special schools for gifted stu- 
dents. These are the Boston Latin School for Boys and Girls’ 
Latin School. Both have six grades (from 12th down) and 
have practically the same college prepartory courses. 

Candidates for the schools must have “B’s” in their major 
subjects and examinations may be taken in subjects where 
grades are below B for admission. Percentile rank and IQ 
play “no part” in the selection of students according to D. Leo 
Daley, assistant superintendent. 

The selection of teachers is by “regular procedure of the 
City of Boston. Appointments are made from available lists. 
All teachers in Boston are selected on the basis of examina- 
tions which are prepared and graded by the Board of 
Examiners.” 

Daley reported that there is “no” intellectual snobbery or 
jealousy regarding the special schools. 

Philadelphia’s special schools, established many years ago, 
require an IQ of 110 and a “B” or better in subjects taken 
during the last year of junior high school for its students. 

That city maintains two separate schools, one for boys (set 
up in 1836) and another for girls (established about a quarter 
of a century later.) 

Parental approval is necessary before a student is admitted. 
Teachers there are appointed from general eligibility lists. 

The curriculum is strictly college entrance and the one 
exception is that the girls have a course in home economics 
offered. 
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The program is intensive. Many students, report Allen H. 
Wetter, school superintendent, carry five majors. 

He remarked also, “These two schools have been in exist- 
ence so long that social problems, such as intellectual snobbish- 
ness or jealousy, hardly exist. We continue to place emphasis 
upon the fact that most of our comprehensive high schools 
also have outstanding academic programs.” 

The Baltimore, Maryland, school system maintains acceler- 
ated programs in its regular schools. Only students who have 
1Q’s of 110 or above and are at least one year above grade level 
in reading and a half year above grade level in arithmetic are 
allowed to participate in the junior high school program. The 
median IQ of entering pupils is about 123. 

In the senior high school programs the median IQ is 115. 
Vernon S. Vavrina, director of junior and senior high schools, 
says that “In the senior high schools there are many oppor- 
tunities for the pupils to mix with boys and girls not in the 
advanced program. We think this has eliminated problems that 
might result from complete segregation.” 

A general idea of the situation as it exists over the nation 
may be gained from results of a recent survey made by Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent, of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
schools. 

He polled superintendents of school systems in cities with 
populations of 200,000 or more and found that only four of 
the systems maintain a special college preparatory high school 
or schools. A total of 52 did not. 

In three cities there is a substantial demand for one. In 40 
there was no such demand. 

Three of the superintendents said they favored such schools. 
Thirty-nine said they did not. 

Six noted their cities formerly had such a school or schools. 
Again, 39 said theirs had never had such schools. The plans, 
they indicated, were abandoned in 1947, 1951, 1906, 1916. 
Two replied “many years ago.” 
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e Erik Jonsson, president of Texas 
Instruments, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
for 1957 by the Board of Directors. 

L. T. Potter, executive vice president of 
Lone Star Gas Company, has been elected 
vice president for 1957 and the following 
officers have been reelected to their posts: 
C. A. Tatum, Jr. and Leonard M. Green, 
vice presidents, J. Ben Critz, vice president 
and general manager; DeWitt T. Ray, 
treasurer and Paul Carrington, national 
councilor. Andrew W. De Shong has been 
reappointed assistant general manager. 

Jonsson, a native of New York, came 
to Dallas in 1934 when the headquarters 
of Texas Instruments’ predecessor com- 
pany. Geophysical Service, moved here 
from Newark, N. J. He is a graduate of 
Renssealer Polytechnic Institute, with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. 

Jonsson’s past activities with the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce include service on 
the Petroleum and Aviation committees. 
He is former chairman and now a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee for Pilot 
Institute for the Deaf; chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Hockaday Schoo] 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Community Chest. 

Potter, a graduate of Texas A. & M., is 
also active in civic affairs. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Dallas Park Board, a director 
of the Better Business Bureau, the Com- 
munity Chest, the Oak Cliff Chamber of 
Commerce, the Edison High School 
Scholarship Fund, Goodwill Institutes, 
and the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Jonsson Heads 1957 Chamber Officers 


He is a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Methodist Hospital, a director of 
the Dallas Zoological Society and is on 
the Advisory Committees of the A. & M. 
Wesley Foundation and the Dallas Coun- 
cil of World Affairs. Potter is chairman of 
the committee on Economics of the 
American Gas Association. 

Mr. Tatum, president of Dallas Power 
& Light Company, is a native of Dallas. 
He has served on numerous Chamber of 
Commerce committees, including: Avia- 
tion, Industrial Dispersion, Industrial Re- 
lations, Electronics industry and Central 
Highway. 

In addition to his affiliation with Dal- 
las Power & Light, Mr. Tatum is vice 
president of the Texas Utilities Company. 
A graduate of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, he has long been active in local 
clubs and civic organizations. He was 
named 1955 Distinguished Salesman by 
the Dallas Sales Executive Club and served 
as president of the 1955 Dallas County 
Community Chest. 

Mr. Green, president of Dr. Pepper 
Company, was born in Collin County and 
came to Dallas in 1933 from Greenville. 
He has been active on the Membership, 
Athletic Relations and other committees 
of the Chamber prior to being named a 
vice president. 

A graduate of Baylor University, Mr. 
Green’s civic leadership embraced such 
varied tasks as serving as president of the 
Cotton Bowl Athletic Association in 1951 
and as Chairman of the Association board 
in 1953 to membership on the Junior 
Achievement Advisory Council. 

J. Ben Critz, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been vice president and 
general manager of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce since 1930. Prior to that 
date, he was mayor of Highland Park, 
1928-1930; president of the Dallas Cot- 
ton Exchange, 1928; president of the Dal- 
las Country Club in 1929, and was ac- 
tive in the cotton business from 1914 to 
1930. 

Mr. Critz is a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Shriner, a member of the Elks, Beta Theta 
Pi, the Dallas Country Club, the City 
Club, Petroleum Club, Idlewild Club the 
Rotary, and the Highland Park Presbyte- 
rian Church. He is married and has three 
children and three grandchildren. 

Mr. Ray, reelected to his fourth term 
as treasurer, has served on numerous 
Chamber committees but has been parti- 
cularly active in Budget and Finance. He 























































is senior vice president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 

Mr. Ray served as president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Dallas before its con- 
solidation with the Republic National 
Bank. He attended Burleson College, 
South Texas School of Law and the Grad- 
uate School of Banking of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

He served as president and director of 
a number of Dallas firms and has been 
active in the Boy Scouts, American Red 
Cross, Texas Heart Association and 
American Cancer Society. 

Attorney Paul Carrington, a former 
president of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce has also served as president of the 
Texas Association of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the East Texas Chamber. He has 
been nationally prominent in legal and 
business affairs and has served as national 
councilor for both the Boy Scouts of 
America and YMCA. 

Andrew W. DeShong, assistant man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
and secretary of its Aviation Committee, 
has been in his present post since 1953. 
However, he has served with the Chamber 
of Commerce twice before: as publicity 
director and editor of Dallas Magazine 
from 1936 to 1941 and as industrial man- 
ager from 1945 through 1947. 

Mr. DeShong, a native of New Boston, 
Texas, is a graduate of Southern Method- 
ist University. Besides the Chamber of 
Commerce, he has been associated with 
North American Aviation, Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc., and the Republic National 
Bank, all in Dallas. 
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Younc men, move over. 

What has been known around the world for more than a 
century as the “Young Men’s Christian Association” is no 
longer limiting itself to young men. Nor boys. Nor any age, 
sex, race or creed. Its services have every year become more 

d and more inclusive, and in Dallas now involves male and female 
in great numbers from the ages of three to 93. 


It began in London in 1844 as a service for certain young 
men, victims of displacement resulting from the Industrial 
Revolution. It quickly spread to this country and around the 
world. 


But almost as quickly it reached out to do for others than 
young men. Today the Dallas association, with its nine active 
branches, has services for all age groups. Let’s take a look at 
what they have. 

The first water-safety and learn-to-swim programs in this 
country were promoted by YMCA. So it is understadable that 
the youngest Y participants in Dallas are swimmers. A few 
classes are available for boys and girls three and four years old. 
Older youngsters and adults are offered swimming by all 
nine branches and three camps. It is impossible to estimate how 
many people learn to swim every year in YMCA classes. 

As for the tiny tots, every precaution is taken to see that 
they do not get frightened, that the water becomes a friend to 
them. Some youngsters actually learn to paddle around alone 
in one or two sessions. Practically all of them learn easily at 
this age. 

Six to nine-year-old boys are eligible for one of the Y’s 
newer activities — Indian Guides. This is a father-and-son 
program designed to knock the props out from under the 
argument that American fathers are the best providers in the 
world but the poorest parents. Boys AND dads are organized 
into tribes. No boy can belong without his dad. They work 
together on service projects, do Indian craft work, play and 
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THE DALLAS YMCA offers recreation to men 
and women of all ages and interests. Edward 
McCamey is the Indian Guide at lower left. Ten- 
nis-minded teen-agers above are John Shuler and 
Susan Kinser. Youngsters, above right, learn sec- 
rets of the great outdoors at the Y-sponsored 
residence camps. 


pray together, and, in the terms of their ceremonials, emerge 
“Pals Forever”. 

A great number of things are available for boys and girls 
nine and over. They are now eligible to be members of their 
neighborhood branches. These provide after-school and sum- 
mertime programs where they play games, learn skills and 
join clubs. Among activities offered them are swimming 
(always), diving, lifesaving, tumbling, wrestling, basketball, 
football, baseball, hockey, fencing, tennis, judo, horseback 
riding, body building (for boys), modeling (for girls), dancing, 
ice skating, dramatics, ceramics, woodcraft, metalcraft, draw- 
ing, puppetry, sewing, radio and club memberships. 

Membership in clubs can and should play a most important 
part in a child’s development. In his club, which the YMCA 
organizes around his school group and calls Gra-Y (grade 
school YMCA), he or she learns to be one of the gang, to ac- 
cept some responsibility and to think in terms of the group 
instead of himself. 

As he grows older, he moves into Junior Hi-Y and Senior 
Hi-Y (junior and senior high school YMC .°.). These lay heavy 
stress on citizenship — of the home, the school, the state and 
nation. 

High point for many club members is participation in the Y’s 
youth and government project. Hi-Y members, and their female 
counterpart, Tri-Hi-Y, make a study with their leaders of gov- 
ernmental processes and of legislation. They decide that cer- 
tain laws are needed to improve our society, they write them 
into bills, select delegates and send them with their bills to the 
YMCA’s youth legislature which convenes every year at the 
state capitol in Austin. There the delegates from Hi-Y clubs 
from all over Texas spend several days. They elect officials and 
enact legislation. 

This year Dallas Hi-Y clubs had 40 youngsters in the legisla- 
ture. They made themselves felt in no small way, for they suc- 
ceeded in electing their candidate, Ron Silverman from the 
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Panther Hi-Y Club of Hillcrest High School, as youth gover- 
nor of Texas. 

But to get back to the nine-year-old to 16 and over. Let us 
not overlook camping. Educators and psychologists agree that 
in residence camps (where youngsters stay for periods of a 
week to eight weeks) lies an immense opportunity to influence 
the young personality. 

Away from all distractions and without family to depend on, 
the boy or girl gets a new slant on himself, and makes great 
strides into maturity. He comes deeply under the influence of 
the young college man or woman who is his counselor, and 
learns to admire and emulate him. He learns certain skills such 
as swimming, horseback riding, canoeing or riflery and these 
win him the respect of his fellows. But more important, he 
learns he can depend on himself to take care of himself, and 
gets a vision of the man he will soon be. 

Given great emphasis at camp, as in clubs and all YMCA 
program, are brief periods of worship. Campers and their 
leaders report that these are somehow most effective around 
a campfire, under the stars, with the whisper of water and 
woods as background music. 

And now for the “Young Men”, whom the Y still serves, 
though not exclusively. Biggest service in terms of numbers 
perhaps is the residence hall provided at the Downtown 
YMCA. Here is a place where the young man alone in the city, 
often for the first time, can live comfortably and happily, can 
make friends, can swim and engage in many sports, and get his 
bearings as an adult facing the world on his own. 

Available to young adults of both sexes are dance clubs, 
interest and hobby groups of various kinds. There is a current 
affairs forum, clubs of bridge and chess, and classes in sketch- 
ing, photography, foreign languages, public speaking, painting, 
psyhcology, and many other things. 

Also for adults is the Health Club at the Downtown Y where 
men find the most modern equipment and methods of relaxa- 
tion. There are groups in various branches playing handball, 
volleyball and a host of other games. There are groups study- 
ing methods of character education, rapid reading, income tax 
problems and group therapy. Women are doing tailoring and 
fashion design, copper enameling and water ballet. 

Running like a theme song through all YMCA activities are 
basic altruistic and religious principles. What motivates a 
YMCA man?...a ceaseless desire to “help” ...to see that 
everyone under his leadership reaches his fullest, richest po- 
tential. Religion is seldom, if ever, taught directly, but is 
exemplified powerfully in the character of the leaders and the 
atmosphere in which activities are conducted. 

Right now many people are busy at all the branch Y’s help- 
ing in the 1957 membership enrollment. Under the city-wide 
chairmanship of L. B. Dunlap, they are on the march to get 
14,600 new and renewed memberships for the nine associa- 
tions. Each of the branches conducts its own campaign under 
its own chairman. Heading the drive at Downtown Y is Kellum 
Johnson; at Oak Cliff Y is Walter Gowdey; at Moorland Y is 
the Rev. Caesar Clark; at White Rock, Ed L. Vint; at Grand 
Prairie, Jack Dunagan; at Southeast, S. D. Sprinkle; at Camp 
Grady Spruce, A. L. Barnett, Jr., and at Park Cities-North 
Dallas, Henry C. Wendler and at East Dallas, Dr. D. E. Biser. 

Dr. Frank H. Kidd is president of the Dallas YMCA, a 
Community Chest member. 
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Dallas Welcomes 
90 Refugees 
From Strife-Torn 
Hungary 







by John Mashek 


TWO YOUNG refugees kneel in Sacred Heart Cathedral 
to offer a prayer of thanksgiving for a new home in a 
free land. 


Datias adopted citizens — 90 Hungarian refugees 
who arrived here in December—are now all settled in friendly 
homes, working at jobs similar to those held in Hungary and 
geneially adapting themselves to the American way of life. 

Arrival of the refugees through sponsorship of the Dallas 
Hungarian Freedom Committee brought one of the biggest 
charity responses in the city’s history. The committee, headed 
by Gerald C. Mann, was formed just a few weeks before the 
refugees landed in Dallas. Some 1,000 offers of clothing, food, 
jobs and homes poured in from Dallas residents and are still 
coming in. 

Young Dick McDonald, local advertising man, started the 
ball rolling early in December. It was his idea that led to the 
formation of the freedom committee which worked with 
Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, officials in bringing the refugees 
to Dallas. Mann appointed McDonald executive director of 
the committee; he and his volunteer staff worked around the 
clock for more than a month in their Chamber of Commerce 
and White Plaza Hotel headquarters. 
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Unloraionae 


AIRWAYS 


The results of “the great, spontaneous display of gener- 
osity’—as Mann called it—have been most satisfying to the 
committee. The refugees claim they enjoy their work and are 
happy in their new homes which were carefully screened 
before final selections by the committee. 

F. E. James, district director of the Texas Employment 
Commission which helped find jobs for the refugees, had this 
to say: 

“Several employers have made it a point to call us with 
only praises for the refugees’ work. These employers de- 
scribed them as hard workers, anxious to learn and persist- 
ently efficient.” 

James explained that several of the refugees told him that 
8-hour work days were something new to them. Many worked 
12-15 hours a day in Hungary, seven days a week. 

One employer, who took in four of the refugees, told James 
he was so pleased that he would like to help sponsor another 
group in Dallas. 

James said there have only been a few cases where the job 
did not fit refugee talents. However, quick switches were made 
with apparent success. 

“Naturally,” James added, “some employers are finding the 
language barrier troublesome. But most of the refugees under- 
stand quickly and are working it out themselves. 

Included in the jobs the refugees now hold are the skilled 
variety ... electricians, mechanics, maintenance men, dress 
designers and wood craftsmen. 

Job placement was made easy for the committee since all 
but a few of the 90 refugees were single men between the 
ages of 18 and 28. Only three family groups were included. 

James’ summation was that the city gained a “highly skilled 
group of people who fit nicely into Dallas’ growing economy.” 

The Rev. Balthasar Szarka, one of Dallas’ Cistercian Fath- 
ers who has acted as interpreter and spiritual guidance teacher 
for the refugees, said the language problem is being met. 

“A group is attending weekly classes in the Public Library 
and several have joined night classes at Crozier Tech High 
School, Their progress has been good,” he related. 
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APPREHENSIVELY the first of 
Dallas’ Hungarian refugees 
descend the boarding ramp 
at Love Field after the flight 
from New York. 





BRANIFp 


Seventy of the refugees are now living in Dallas homes and 
the other 20 are in nearby communities. The sponsoring fam- 
ilies, in agreements with the committee, are furnishing free 
room and board for six months to one year. After that, the 
refugees will be on their own. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Johanson of 4010 Huckleberry, have 
four young children of their own but took in two male refu- 
gees, ages 28 and 20. 

“The boys are already very dear to us. They are polite 
and industrious. You should have seen the gifts showered on 
them by our friends and relatives at Christmas,” Mrs. Johan- 
son smiled. 

She said that her children actually made them feel more 
at home. “They sort of broke the ice when there would be 
periods of silence,” she confided. 

Mrs. Johanson and her husband are giving the pair Eng- 
lish instruction at home. She said both can understand them 
now but are struggling with speaking the language. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stapleton of 8819 Forest Hills, have 
no children of their own and took in two teen-agers when the 
committee called for help. Both now call Mrs. Stapleton “our 
Mama,” with sincere affection. 

“Everything is going fine — the boys are like part of the 
family. And do they ever like ice cream!” Mrs. Stapleton 
laughed. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra also has benefited. A 
cellist vacancy in the group was filled by Michael Virizlay, 
25-year-old refugee with an accomplished musical background. 
Virizlay made his first public appearance Jan. 14. 





The arrival of the refugees at Love Field Dec. 15 brought 
a welcoming committee of several hundred Dallasites. Poor 
weather delayed a Braniff flight bringing the first load of 17 
refugees but all the well-wishers remained. Welcome signs 
printed in Hungarian were issued by the freedom committee 
volunteer workers. 

An example of the problems encountered in making prepa- 
rations for the refugees welcome is found in the story of the 
free Hungarian flags. A check with local flag suppliers revealed 
that the only Hungarian flags available in Dallas displayed 
the hated communist hammer and sickle instead of the tra- 
ditional seal of Hungary topped by the crown of St. Stephen. 

The problem was turned over to dress designer John Chad- 
bourne who together with his neighbors and co-workers made 
up two Hungarian flags with the proper crests. 

Gerald Mann welcomed the refugees and said a new way 
of life awaited them in Dallas. He said “respect of individual 
rights had long been cherished in this country.” 

The refugees answered that they were “happy to be in 
Texas.” 

The most dramatic scene came when the Hungarian National 
Anthem was played by the Southern Methodist University 
band. Hungarians and Americans alike wept openly. The play- 
ing of the Star Spangled Banner helped wipe away the tears and 
the refugees applauded vigorously. 

Thirty minutes of silent player at Sacred Heart Cathedral 
followed the arrival ceremonies. The refugees were welcomed 
there by Bishop Thomas K. Gorman, bishop of the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Catholic diocese. 

During the following week the refugees were housed in the 
White Plaza Hotel, headquarters for Mann’s freedom com- 
mittee. TEC job screeners, assisted by Cistercian priests and 
volunteer interpreters, interviewed the refugees for work 
assignments. 

Workers fitted the refugees with American style clothing, 
donated by Dallas citizens. And the group got their first taste 
of American cooking... and liked it. 

Soon, the refugees were walking around the downtown area 
like native-born Texans. They had found in their new home 
a kindness and understanding. They could sleep easily at 
night without fear of the secret police. 

How well have they acclimated themselves to the new way 
of life? 

Manning Grinnan, Dallas representative of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, who has adopted a refugee in his 
home, said: “This fellow is already bragging about Texas.” 


A DALLAS LAD extends a hand of welcome to a six-year-old Hungarian refugee (left), who stepped off the plane brandish- 
ing a Texas six shooter. (Center) A crowd of nearly 500 persons waited patiently for the arrival of the refugees’ plane. 
(Right) Thoughts returned to bloody Budapest during the playing of the Hungarian National Anthem by the SMU Mustang Band. 


























Tuere were four children in the 
family: two school age, one toddler, a 
baby. The father was employed and happy 
with his job. The mother took care of 
her home. A serene picture until — 

One year ago, an emergency in the 
form of a prolonged illness hit the mother. 

Left in the vacuum at home were the 
children, too young to fend for themselves 
or each other. Into that breach, an un- 
considered one here until two years ago, 
stepped the Junior League of Dallas with 
a unique project, the Homemaker Service. 

Initiated in 1955, the Homemaker Serv- 
ice is the Dallas League’s way of making 
sure that qualified persons are available 
to help out in temporarily disrupted homes. 
During the first year of the service, two 
homemakers, hired by the Executive Di- 
rector of the Visiting Nurses Association, 
served 195 persons in 56 homes with a 
total of 2,307 hours. 

Such projects are typical of the Junior 
League of Dallas and of all the associated 
187 Leagues in the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii and Mexico. With a common pur- 
pose of fostering “interest among its mem- 
bers in the social, economic, educational, 
cultural and civic conditions of the com- 
munity, and making efficient their volun- 
teer service,” the individual League’s job 
is two-fold. In addition to training its own 
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The Junior League: Bonanza for 


by Katherine Gaines 


members for community service, each 
League turns outward toward the citizens 
of its city by pointing up and demon- 
strating the need for new projects. 

To keep itself from becoming a single 
supporter for a limited number of charit- 
able agencies, local Leagues initiate proj- 
ects, support them financially until they 
are proven worthwhile to the community, 
and finally turn them over to permanent 
agencies or organizations for operation. 

Autonomous within themselves, each 
Junior League is concerned with the prob- 
lems and development of its own city. 

The Junior League of Dallas was 
among the first to be admitted to AJLA 


ESIC so 


ay 
. VOLUNTEERS lend a helping hand to a doctor in 


on May 4, 1922. Since that time the Dal- 
las League has been instrumental in the 
formation of the Dallas Council of Social 
Agencies; has co-sponsored the Cerebral 
Palsy Treatment Center with the Dallas 
Society for Crippled Children; started and 
financed the first occupational therapy de- 
partment for crippled children in the state 
of Texas at the Scottish Rite Hospital; 
and has instituted the Teachers for Texas 
program which has won international ac- 
claim and widespread attention through- 
out the country. 

In the spring of 1954, the Junior 
League of Dallas decided to do some- 
thing more than ponder the current 








the speech clinic at the Society for Crippled Children. 





JUNIOR LEAGUE volun- 
teers take progress notes 
and give executive assist- 
ance at the Children’s 
Development Center. 





teacher shortage. Accepting the fact that 
the slump in the 1930's birth rate is being 
felt now in a relative scarcity of young 
adults, the League proceded to initiate 
a recruitment program designed to steer 
high school undergraduates toward a 
teaching profession and recapture ex- 
teachers now ready to return to the class- 
rooms. Third aim of the project is that 
of making the community aware of the 
problem and bringing back the prestige 
that rightfully belongs to the teaching 
profession. 

The Dallas League’s most recent proj- 
ect, to the tune of $15,000, is the em- 
ployment of Bill M. Turnage, psychiatric 
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THE WADLEY BLOOD BANK is among many Dallas 
agencies partially staffed by volunteers from the Junior 


League of Dallas. 


case consultant for the Dallas County 
Juvenile Department. 

Long as that list may seem, it still rep- 
resents only a small part of the work 
performed by Dallas League members. 
Volunteers serve an average of 63,000 
hours per year not only on League-initi- 
ated or League-sponsored projects, but 
also on all established service agencies 
within the city. League members may be 
found on over 41 community boards and 
civic committees. 

All of the work accomplished by 
the Dallas Junior League in the past 35 
years has been handled without the bat 
of an eye or the beg of a public dime. 
In that time the League has raised and 
turned back to the Dallas community over 
$206,000. 

A healthy gift from a surprisingly small 
number of dedicated young women, 750. 

Stacking the number of 750 against 
over $206,000 and 63,000 volunteer 
hours represents an amazing figure in 
both business and service. Since indi- 
vidual dues for members are moderate, 
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each Junior League maintains a separate 
money-raising project. Here, the sole 
source of funds for community service 
is the Junior League Gift Shop at 5 High- 
land Park Shopping Village. 

Staffed entirely by volunteers, the Shop 
carries a variety of items ranging in price 
from ten cents to $50. 

This year a new committee is operat- 
ing for the benefit of businessmen. Under 
the system, companies may select items 
in quantity from catalogue books at the 
Gift Shop. From there on, the executive’s 
responsibility stops. The Junior League 
will purchase articles, wrap and mail them 
according to instructions. 

Items in the shop include floral arrange- 
ments, imported and handblown glass and 
crystal, hand-made jewelry, leather goods, 
children’s toys, kitchen articles, linens, 
hand-made baby clothes and a variety 
of novelties. Special services include gift 
wrapping, needlepoint designing and 
mounting, printing for Masslinn napkins, 
monogramming and the laundering of 
crocheted table mats. 


performed by Junior League volunteers at the Lighthouse for 


This year $3,000 dollars out of the 
fund have reached fruition in the two-year 
television project. Already under way is 
a TV series on the health and welfare 
agencies of Dallas designed to “make 
the community aware of the work done 
by such agencies; to show how the money 
obtained by voluntary contributions is 
spent; to point out volunteer opportunities 
in each agency and to show the work of 
the Junior League in each agency.” 

Time for the series has been donated 
as a public service by KRLD-TV (Chan- 
nel 4) which is now scheduling the films 
at 3:15 p.m. every Saturday afternoon, 
or after the Ice Hockey Show. First in the 
series was a fifteen minute show on Hope 
Cottage telecast January 12, followed by 
the Visiting Nurses Association on the 
19th. 

On succeeding Saturdays the schedule 
will be: January 26, Parkland Memorial 
Hospital; February 2, Dallas Day Nurser- 
ies; February 9, Children’s Development 
Center; February 16, Lighthouse for the 
Blind; February 23, Teachers for Texas; 
March 2, Wadley Blood Bank; March 9, 
Society for Crippled Children; and Feb- 
ruary 16, Council of Social Agencies. 

All films shown, with the exception of 
the Visiting Nurses Association, were pro- 
duced, directed and filmed by the Junior 
League Committee, headed by Mrs. Carr 
P. Collins, Jr. Serving as cameraman all 
the way, Mrs. Collins used a 16 mm. 
Bolex camera. Active on the committee 
are Mrs. Wesley F. Wright, Jr., Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Cobb, Jr., Mrs. Kenneth Arthur, 
Mrs. Edward H. Tenison, Mrs. William 
C. Blalock and Mrs. Talbot Rain. Direc- 
tion is given by Ed Hallack, director of 
KRLD-TV, Junior League Hostess for 
each show is Mrs. Robert F. Zech, a 
League member. 

For its members, the organization is 
a challenge; for the community it is good 
business: and for business the Junior 
League of Dallas is building a better 
community. 
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Membership Committee Sets All-Time Record 


i= the top by 46, the Chamber’s 
Membership Committee beat its record 
goal of 2400 with a total of 2446 new 
Chamber of Commerce members. 

The Top Hand Award, presented each 
year by the Directors of the Chamber, 
went to Major John C. Wantland, Texas 
Employers Commission, who racked up 
164 new memberships in 1956. John J. 
Hospers, Chance Vought Aircraft, was 
runner-up with 144 memberships. High 
man for the year, but ineligbile because 
of his membership on the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors, was Jerome K. Cross- 
man. 

Accepting the three President Overton 
trophies on behalf of their sections were 
chairmen: Jim Randolph, Bolanz and 
Bolanz, first; Jim Layne, second; and Nat 
Ryan, Industrial National Bank, third. 


Retail 

Angelo Food Store, 5203 Terry; Ross 
Angelo (Joe Gennaro). 

Avila Furniture & Appliance Company, 
1612 Cedar Springs; Manuel Avila (Wal- 
ter D. Bull). 

Dallas Food Mart, 2366 Oates Drive; 
Louis Jennings and Clyde Stricklin (Bill 
Blaydes). 

Turner Hardware, Inc., 110 Preston 
Royal Shopping Center; Preston B. Tur- 
ner, Jr. (Bill Blaydes). 





MAJOR JOHN C. WANTLAND receives the Top Hand Award for 1956 from W. W. 





a i 


Overton, Jr., immediate past-president, as Mrs. Wantland looks on. 


Insurance 
Tom C. Ferguson Insurance Agency, 
6234 Peeler; Tom C. Ferguson (Jack 
Curtis). 
Steve Oprendek Insurance Agency, 
Wilson Building; Steve Oprendek (Jack 
Curtis). 
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LESTER T. POTTER is presented an Award of Merit by W. W. Overton, Jr., who con- 
gratulates him on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce for his leadership as Chairman 
of the Membership Committee. 


Financial 

First National Bank of Lancaster, Lan- 
caster (Pat Henry, Jr.). 

C. A. Greene & Company, 1900 Mc- 
Kinney; C. A. Greene (Jim Layne). 

Dallas Loan & Mortgage Company, 
1223 Davis Bldg.; Harold Knop (Norman 
Alweis). 

Professional 

Dan T. Hancock & Associates, 3911 
Oak Lawn; Dan T. Hancock (Nat Ryan). 

Harvey Advertising Company, P. O. 
Box 5621; Frank H. Ray (Frank H. Ray). 

John D. Mixon, Accountant, 5602 E. 
Mockingbird (A. P. Harrison). 

J. Roscoe Tipton, D.D.S., 1203 Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg. (Jack Wantland). 

Dean C. Kipp, M.D., 535 Medical Arts 
Bldg. (W. N. Branch, M.D.). 

George W. Hutchison, Attorney, 920 
Republic Bank Bldg. (Pat Henry, Jr.). 

Joe Earl Smith, Architect, 2909 Maple 
(Nat Ryan). 

Lavergne Guinn, Attorney, 920 Re- 
public Bank Bldg. (Pat Henry, Jr.). 


Automobiles, Sales and Service 
Satterfield Bros., 1349 N. Zangs; Gale 
Satterfield (Jim Randolph). 


Manufacturing and Processing 

Summers Electric Company, 401 Con- 
tinental; Earl T. Summers (Admiral 
Olney). 
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| Cash and Due From Banks . . . . $267,043,196.80 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 128,281,652.49 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. 7,097,778.66 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . 2,250,000.00 


Loans and Discounts. . . . . . . 445,143,276.00 
Bank Building and Equipment. . . . 25,377,519.68 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 34,813,475.21 Sta te nm oA n t 


We I OR OS 886,600.73 
TOTAL ...... . . « $910,893,499.57 é O 


Liabilities —" 
Condition 

































Capital . .. . $ 32,130,000.00 
Serpltts « « . 42,870,000.00 





Undivided vai , 1,892,803.30 $ 76,892,803.30 DECEMBER 31, 1956 
Reserve forContingencies . ... . 10,843,207.19 

Reserve for Taxes, Etc. . . ... . 4,650,601.89 

Acceptances Outstanding .... . 37,102,475.21 

Deposits: 


Individual . . $506,709,799.86 
Banks... <« + 246,828,615.22 
U. S. Government 27,865,996.90 781,404,411.98 








TOTAL . «=...» « » »« §$990/893,499:57 
aster, Lan- 
KARL HOBLITZELLE J. L. LATIMER 
Chairman of the Board President, Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
1900 Mc- AUSTIN F. ALLEN W. W. LYNCH 
yne). a a President, Texas Power and Light Co. 
nsurance Association 
LEWIS W. MacNAUGHTON 
Company, J. pe roscalg g ‘ oe Chairman, DeGolyer and MacNaughton 
resident, J. W. Bateson Co., Inc. 
(Norman JOHN W. CARPENTER B. F. McLAIN ; 
P Chairman, Southland Life Insurance Co. President, Hart Furniture Co. 
EDWARD H. CARY, JR. STANLEY MARCUS 
President, Cary-Schneider Investment Co. President, Neiman-Marcus Co. 
WIRT DAVIS, II J. m ooeny wastage a 
, , President, Pearlstone Mill anc 
ates 391 1 Investments — ent, 
5d FRED F. FLORENCE Serger ce 
Nat Ryan). President GEORGE HARVEY PENLAND 
HAMLETT HARRISON Chairman, Southwestern Drug Corp. 
ny, P. O. Executive Vice-President, LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK MEMBER 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. President, Pollock Paper Corporation 
ik H. Ray). J. M. HIGGINBOTHAM, JR J. W. SIMMONS FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
t, 5602 E Higginbotham-Bailey Co. "President, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills INSURANCE 
t, . RALEIGH HORTENSTINE R. L. TAYLOE 
Chairman, Wyatt Metal and 7 Vi * sak CORPORATION 
Boiler Works ice-President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
: ‘ 3 SSON JOE C. THOMPSON 
203 Medi- J Taianan foe Inetcuments, inc. President, Southland Corporation 
J. C. KARCHER WILLIAM H. WILDES 
President, Concho Petroleum Co. President, Republic Natural Gas Co. 
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Richard W. Austin, 2208 Irving Blvd. 
(Ned Meyerson). 


Hudson & Hudson Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Com- 
Industrial and Business Properties | pany, 4115 Douglas; G. F. Newman 
Sales, Leases and Management (Walter Bull). 
ae a ee Se Penwood Corporation, P. O. Box 2428; 
PHONE RI 1-9349 — DALLAS Dick Price (Jack Wantland). 
Alex D. Hudson, Jr. James S. Hudson Mary Carter Manufacturing Company, 








= 912 Commerce; Mrs. Mary Carter (Nor- 
man Alweis). 

Phillip A. Dill, Inc., 1209 Castle; Phil- 
lip A. Dill and Dr. C. P. Dill (Jack Want- 
land). 














Construction 


Beard Plumbing Company, 510 W. R. OVERTON presents the Chamber's 
Davis; C. C. Beard and C. C. Beard, Jr. 20th Life Membership award to commit- 





(John Horton). teeman, Ed Souza. 
Wholesaling and Distributing Consumers Gasoline Company, 610 
Friedrich Distributing Company, 3927 Third; J. N. Parrott (Ned Meyerson). 
Main; James T. Ray (Dixie Carmichael). Dwelle Electronics Company, 2050 


Natonal Blank Book Company, 107 _ Irving Blvd.; Earl C. Dwelle, Jr. (Nat 
Manufacturing; Sam J. Orr (Jim Hender- Ryan). 


} Son). 
: I 1705 Cedar Sori 4 Hotels, Motels and Restaurants 
ance, Inc., 5 Cedar ings; J. L. 
‘ ne Como Motel, Central Expressway, 


ust but your ; ; 
J i y ore nee Richardson, Texas; Hardie C. Cole (Ed 








hands on the Souza). 
New “Natural Way" : . Printing and Publishing 
Adding Machine by FRIDEN Beatty Engineering Co. Cofer Printing Company, 3209 Com- 
THE FIRST adding machine made to fit AIR CONDITIONING merce; Lyn Cofer (Tom Sheffield). 
and pace the human hand. CONTRACTORS 


THE FIRST American 10-key machine to Individuals and Service 
Organizations 


show actual items before they are printed RIT RS 
on the tape. x RICKS William Young, 800 Browder (Nat 
+) 


Call Us for Demonstration rl Ryan). 
FRIDEN | Services, Business and Personal 

Calculating Machine Agency 2728 Mockingbird Lane Hot Shoppe Caterers of Texas, 9223 

3005 Gaston TA 4-1656 || | FL 2-8735 Dallas Aviation Avenue; William H. Hrabrick 





and E. H. Breedon (Nat Ryan). 

















SERVING BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 








FEL HARRIS & CO. 
PUAUUNIALC]Y 


212 NORTH FIELD STREET, AT PACIFIC 
RI 1-5171 


FELIX HARRIS _ NED HARRIS 
BEN HARRIS : BILL CARTER 
REX HARRIS : 
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Dallas 
CIVIC EVENTS 














KEITH 
First Aid Chairman Named. F. M. | 
Keith, head of the personnel department | 
of Dallas Power and Light Company, has | 
been appointed first aid chairman of the 
Dallas County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 





Community Chest Chooses Heller. 
Frank H. Heller has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas County Community 
Chest. He succeeds Max Clampitt. 
Heller has been active in Community 
Chest work since coming to Dallas in 
1940, and was chairman of the 1954 
Chest campaign. He has served as chair- 
man of several campaign divisions and 


currently is filling his third 3-year term on | 


the board of directors. 


5 
Dr. Brasted Named to National 
Committee. The Alexander Hamilton | 
Bicentennial Commission in Chicago has | 
appointed Dr. F. Kenneth Brasted, presi- 
dent of the University of Dallas, as a | 
member of its advisory committee. 
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SAVE at “The Savings Corner 
1700 Commerce at Ervay 
where SAFETY and PROFIT 


meet 
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It’s time to sharpen your pencil and make your deci- 
sion. Do you retrench, retreat and consolidate or do 
you expand, advance and accomplish? The same 
facts are available for either decision. The interpreta- 
tion is a frame of mind. @ Before you decide how- 
ever, remember this: if you retrench when your com- 
petitor expands and he was right you will never catch 
him. That is what many smart business analysts have 
discovered...today the tides run swift and the timid 
must remain in the shallows or perish in the deeper 
water where the brave develop their muscles. ‘@ If you 
have decided against timidity you will need help... 
with your office expansion plans and sales promotion 
material. We can help you with both and will be 


proud to serve you. 


THE DORSEY COMPANY 


PRINTERS @ STATIONERS e@ LITHOGRAPHERS oe OFFICE FURNITURE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 










STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
eof vour Silent Partner 





:=CTORS 


HARRY W. BASS, JR. 
President. H. W. Bass & Sons, Inc. 


December 31, 1956 


R. W. BAXTER 
President, Rio Grande National Life Ins. Co. 
R E S @] U R eS E S CHARLES E. BEARD 
President, Braniff Airways, Inc. 
‘ j 6 i BALLARD BURGHER 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $31,082.052.65 President, Guardian Sa: ings & Loan Ass’n 
T . Y eae 1 ~~ MAXWELL CLAMPITT 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 6,283,218.59 Clampitt Paper Company 
ie e 6 ~ “a - ~ LEO F. CORRIGAN, JR. 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 3,193,599.95 Real Estate, Leo F. Corrigan Company 
. ek 7 ry < , N. J. DE SANDERS 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ° ‘ 180,000.00 Chairman of the Board, Lone Star 
~ one Cadillac Company 
Other Securities 364,515.00 
N ° ° ° ° . . . e gP ive F. O. DETWEILER 
Loans and Secu ities (N t) 37 847 536.6 1 President, Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
— a eye 6 ef D108 6 4IIOD: C. E. DOOLIN 
vec . i » hee J . 
Accrued Income . . .... . 122,242.21 * gerne ee 
Bank Premises . . .. .. . 2,586,905.14 . hegre ane 
Furniture and Equipment . . . . 311,702.73 See = 
*jJ, M. HAGGAR, JR. 
Other Resources . ° ° . _ a . 73,362.49 Secretary-Treasurer, The Haggar Company 


*JOHN HIGGINBOTHAM, JR. 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Lumber Company 


Customers’ Liability on 
RAY E. HUBBARD 





Letters of Credit . . . . . . 5,464.00 Oil Producer 
« —— - JUSTIN S. McCARTY, JR. 
Total Resoure eS - a ” . e $82,050,629.40 President, Justin McCarty, Inc. 


HARRY MEADOR 
Vice President in Charge of Real Estate 
BEN H. MITCHELL 
President, Texas Employers Insurance Ass’n 
LIABILITIES *CLINT MURCHISON, JR. 
Investments 
*W. T. OVERTON 
W. W. Overton Company 





Capital Funds: 
a W. W. OVERTON, JR. 
Capital Stock - $ 3,000,000.00 Chairman of the Board 
i J. DURRELL PADGITT 
Surpl us . ° ° 3,000,000.00 Vice President, Padgitt Brothers 
ae ae a mer? R. 1. PAYNE 
Undivided Profits 596,036.81 $ 6,596,036.81 Executive Vice President, 
Theatre Enterprises, Inc. 
Deferred Income. . . . .. . 670,158.37 ROLAND L. PELT 
President, Crown Construction Company 
Reserve for Accruals and Taxes . . 265,718.95 HARRY P. PERKINS 
‘ af President, Perkins Brothers Company 
Letters of Credit. . . ... . 3,464.00 C. B. PETERSON, JR. 


Executive Vice President 
RALPH B. ROGERS 


Deposits: 
President, Texas Industries, Inc. 





Individual . . $50,024,250.03 VICTOR P. SCHUMACHER 
= Vice President and Secretary of the Board 
Banks bi i 23,875,962.33 DENYS R. SLATER 
a i ’ President, Fishburn Cleaning & 
U.S. Government 6l 3,038.9 I 7 1.5 13,251.27 Laundry Company 
PETER P. STEWART 
Total Liabilities... . .  $82,050,629.40 ~~ gala caail 
7 4 D. L. WHITTLE 


Investments 
*Junior Board Members 


TEXAS BANK 


& TRUST CO. of DALLAS 


MAIN & LAMAR 
MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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Dallas 


What's Doin’ in February 











it's February For Ballet! 


And it all starts with Ballets Basque de 
Biarrritz, McFarland Auditorium, the 7th. 
[he Basques, of course, are an almost 
pure racial group found in the Pyrenees 
Mountains of Southwest France. And as 
you would guess, this bunch will stick 
to folk dancing. They come under the 
auspices of the French government and 
the Community Course, and as South- 
westerners like ourselves, should be given 
a warm Dallas welcome. But the big bal- 
let event is State Fair’s presentation of 
the National Ballet of Canada, Feb. 22 
and 23. On the 22nd they'll present the 
full version of Tschaikovski’s Swan Lake. 
S. L., you’ll remember, is the story of a 
princess and her entourage who are 
turned into a flock of swans by a mean- 
type magician. The girls float around all 
day but by night return to original form. 
Of course there is that jazz that a pledge 
of true love to the princess will bring 
them all out of it. And, of course along 
comes the young man with a vaulting leap 
and two little bounces. But this would 
break up the evening early if he is allowed 
to dance unimpeded so the magician runs 
in his daughter, the black swan of the 
family, who looks so much like the swan 
princess she is played by the same dancer. 
Of course this fills out the plot for the 
evening. Next night is made up of three 
less classical ballets. The first, Les Ren- 
dezvous is about what it sounds like, a 





romantic piece by Frederick Ashton, the 
famed Sadler Wells choreographer. Num- 
ber two, Fisherman and His Soul, is from 
an Oscar Wilde story concerning a fisher- 
man who nets a mermaid and understand- 
ably enough doesn,t know what to do with 
her. The last is The Underworld, writ- 
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ten by Tales-of-Hoffman Offenbach. Now, 
may we make a suggestion that will in- 
crease your appreciation of ballet 100%. 
This time, pass up your ground floor seats 
and go up in the balcony. See ballet, not 
as a succession of solos by bounding bal- 
lerinas and mincing males but as a whole 
picture of dazzling movement, light and 
color! Not only will the music and the 
dance make more sense but the whole 
conception will take on an enchanted 
quality you find in no other form of the 
theatre. 





Ten Commandments Due in Feb. 
Some wiseguys have it that there was 
an 8th day on which the Lord brought 
forth Cecil B. DeMille. In any event, here 
it is 1957 A.D. and Cecil B. is bringing 
out the second version of the Ten Com- 
mandments. For those of you who haven't 
read the book, the Ten Commandments 
concerns the life of Moses from his birth 
and first excursion in a reed boat, to his 
death on Mt. Nebo. In between there are 
bits on Moses’ early life, his identification 
of himself with the Jewish people, his 
withdrawal, his return to set the children 
free, the plagues, the great flight with the 
splashy drowning of the Egyptian pur- 
suers, the wanderings and the bringing 
down of the Ten Commandments from 
Mt. Sinai’s fiery crest. As you can guess, 
this is another one of those three-hour 
movies. Charleton Heston plays Moses; 
John Derek, the up-and-at-em Joshua; 


Yul Bryner, Rameses, the ornery Pha- 
raoh; Nina Foche, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and Martha Scott, Moses’ mom. To pad 
the parts and to give reason for the Com- 
mandments, Cecil B. has added several 
thousand other characters. In addition, 
there is all that local scenery shot in Egypt 
and in the Sinai desert. Kidding aside, 
it’s a big movie and well worth the ex- 
orbitant price they'll probably be charg- 
ing. Now, other selections in February: 
It now seems Teahouse of the August 
Moon and Debby and Eddie’s Bundle of 
Joy, will be here in February. Also the 
Rainmaker! The Rainmaker is about a 
poor man’s Dr. Krick (Burt Lancaster), 
his effect on a drought-choked Kansas 
community in general and on old maid 
(Catherine Hepburn) in particular. Dal- 
lasites should all go if only to see the big 
rain that climaxes the movie, a real sizzler- 
sozzler! 


Symphony Enters Third Month. Dal- 
las Symphony ends January with an 
Orchestral Concert Jan. 28, works of 
Mozart, Shubert and Mahler featured. 
Name stars are featured in February: 
Francis Yeend, a big blond girl from 
Washington State whom John Rosenfield 
dubbed “the most gifted lyric soprano of 
our day” takes over Feb. 4. Feb. 11 stars 
Erica Morini, whom Rick Loeffler dubs 
“the most gifted woman violinist of our 
day.” Feb. 18, it’s Pierre Monteux whom 
we'll dub “one of the grandest men 
of music of our day.”” Monteux must be 
in his 80’s now; he has been conductor 
of both the Boston and the San Francisco 
Symphonies and since retirement has 
been guest starring for major symphonies 
the world over. Be sure to use your sub- 
scription ticket on this one and let Aunt 
Mame pay her own way for a change. 
On Feb. 25, Joseph Fuchs, violinist. Fuchs 
is the principal violin recording artist 
for Decca. Incidentally, two Stradivarius 
violins in February; Morini plays the 
“Davidoff” and Fuchs, the “Calumme.” 
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20 YEARS OF AIR CONDITIONING FROM 
MATTHEWS ENGINEERING CO. 


Spa 22 OFCAVE  e R1i-1-3 165 
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| | CHAIR 




















For the important selection of Your Chair, Stewart's 
presents their fine Gunlocke collection. The V.I.P., 
pictured here, is created for top executives. Completely 
adjustable, this form-fitting contour chair is fully 
cushioned in deep, luxurious, foam rubber with 

pleated heavy wool upholstery in a variety of colors. 


Come in and try it on for comfort. 


Designed with you in mind, all Gunlocke chairs are 
2 combination of beauty, comfort and efficiency. 
Visit Stewart's soon and make your selection. 


ffi Mi h Division, 400 S. ti 
STATIONERS © OFFICE OUTFITTERS General Office and Mimeograph Division S. Austin 
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Civic Events 





MARCUS 


| Citizens Council Names Marcus as 
| Head. Stanley Marcus, president of 
| Neiman-Marcus Company, has been 
| elected president of the Dallas Citizens 
| Council. 

| Other new officers are William G. Vol- 
| Imer, president of the Texas & Pacific 
| Railway Company, vice-president; John 
| E. Mitchell, Jr., president of the John E. 
| Mitchell Company, vice-president; Austin 
| Allen, president of Texas Employers In- 
| surance Association and other insurance 
_ firms, secretary-treasurer, and Philip E. 
| Fox, owner of Watson Associates, public 
| relations firm, assistant secretary. 


ve 


Carrington Named Brotherhood 
Week Chairman. Paul Carrington, Dal- 
las attorney and a member of both the 
local and national boards of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, has 
been named chairman of the 1957 observ- 
' ance of Brotherhood Week in Dallas. 

Dates of the annual observance of 
Brotherhood Week throughout the nation 
are February 17-21. President Eisen- 
hower is honorary national chairman of 
the observance. The active national chair- 
man is Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Press. 


“APPRAISALS 


Over 20 years of successful 


REAL ESTATE 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


For Life Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Attorneys, Individuals 


H.W. DUNHAM 
& Associate 


Member—American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, 
Society of Residential Appraisers, Dallas Real Estate 
Boar 


~ 628 Wilson Bidg. Phone RI 2-8011 
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Civic Events 











WILLIAMS 


Safety Council Appoints Dallasite. 
J. H. Williams of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company has been named Dallas 
chairman of the National Safety Council 
whose headquarters are in Chicago. 








.--A SECOND CONVENIENT LOCATION 


to serve the White Rock, East Dallas and Garland areas 
& SPARKMAN SERVICE MEANS MUCH MORE... 


ROSS AT PEARL 
RI 8-2187 


pay 


SPARKMAN-BRAND, 


YET COSTS NO MORE 
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Consult a 
Professiona 


Adams, Harold G. 
Alexander, Geo. A., Agcy. 
Anderson, A. J., & 
Associates 
Andrews-McDowell Co. 
Ayres, Frank, Jr. 
Banks-Burney Co. 
Barr, John A., Co. 
Barrett, Arthur E. W. 
Basham Insurance Agency 
Bateman Insurance Agency 
Beachum, John H., & Son 
Beavers, Joe, Insurance 
Bettes Ins. Agcy. of Dallas 
Bibby, Haughton & Bibby 
Binford Insurance Agency 
Blanton, Thomas & Co. 
Bolanz and Bolanz 
Bomar, Henry H., Ins. Agcy. 
Bond, Tom L., Agency 
Brannan Insurance Agcy. 
Brilling, Abe I. 
Burke, John L. & Co. 
Burkholder Ins. Agency 
Burton & Wilkin 
Bywaters Insurance Agcy. 
City Insurance Agency 
Cochran & Houseman 
Coker, M. L., Ins. Agcy. 
Coleman, Shelley 
Corrigan-Jordan Ins. Tana 
Cox, George A., 
Cox, George F., & Co. 
Cox & Stailey 
Crocker, R. H., & Co. 
Crossman, G. W., Agency 
Crow, Cecil 





Crum, Lee, Ins. Agency 
Cullum, J. D., & Co. 
Davis, Lyn E., Agency 
Dean, E. G., & Co. 
DeLay, Clyde, Ins. Agency 
Dexter, Chas. L., Co. 
Diffey, W. A., Jr., Agency 
Down, Frank C » Ca. 
Duncan, Guy S., Ins. Agcy. 
Echols Insurance Agency 
Ellis-Smith & Co. 
Elmore, Derrill G., & Co. 
Faulkner Ins. Agcy. 
Ferguson, Tom C. 
Fitzwater, Tim, Insuror 
Flowers, Russ, Ins. Agency 
Fogleman, Wilbur H., Ins. 
Francis, Shirley M. 
Garrett, Floyd, Co. 
Greaves, Sidney D., & Son 
Green, Glynn O., Agency 
Green, Sidney F., & Ligon 
Grinnan, Lewis, Co. 
Gulledge, Hal A., 
Gump and Gaynier 
Hadsell, J. C. & Company 
Hall, Howard M. 
Hamman, Gaston, Agency 
Hardy, R. L., Agent 
Harris, Felix, & Co. 
Harris & Huffhines Agcy. 
Hartley, Walter G. 
Henry, E. Cowden 
Hogan, Geo., Ins. Agency 
Holland, W. M. (Bill) 
Agency 


Holt, J. Frank, & Co. 
Hooker, S. H. 

Howell, Rouse, Insurance 
Hunt, Carl H. 

Jackson, A. D., Agency 
Jacobs, Joe, Ins. Agency 
Jones-Calvert Co. 

Jones, Ted, Agency 
Jones-West and Johnson 
Julian & Cochran 


Kaufman, Phil H., oo Agt. 


Killough, M. N., 
Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co. 
Kirsch, August 
Kline, W. E., & Co. 
Lang, J. Fred, Agency 
Lett Insurance Agency 
Levi, Chas. A., & Sons 
Lindsley, J. W., & Co. 
Love Insurance Agency 
McClure, Geo. D., Agency 
McCormick, Geo. W., Ins. 
Agency 
McElyea, Geo. W., Co. 
Mallinson, Fred, Co. 
Mangelisdorf, J. W., Agcy. 
Manton, Henry, Agency 


Markham, C. M., Ins. Agcy. 


Maxson-Mahoney-Turner 

Mendenhall, J. S., Ins. 
Agency 

Merritt Insurance Agency, 
The 


Mincer, Sylvan A. 
Mittenthal, N. E., & Son 
Mohon, J. W., & Co. 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS, 
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DALLAS 


ASSOCIATION 
of 
INSURANCE 
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Moore, Harry R., Agency 
Morrison, Lake Agency. 
Munger & Moore 
Murchison, Kenneth, & Co. 
Murray Insurance Agency 
Nash, A. G., Co. 
Noel, Dave, Agency 
Norwood, Jones W. 
O’Beirne, C. B., & Co. 
Owen, Arthur L., Co. 
Parrish, W. D. (Bill), 
Insurance Agency 
Patrick, C. M. (Pat) 
Pearlstone & Elliott 
Peavy Insurance Agency 
Phelps, Jacques & Co. 
Pierce, Fred A. 
Prendergast, A. C., & Co. 
Priddy, Ross, Agency 
Ragland Insurance Agency 


Reid, James Y. (Jim) Agcy. 


Reilly, Wm., Agency 
Reinhardt, I., & Son 
Rembert, David, Agency 
Renz, Stagg, Agency 
Roberts, Wiley, & Sons 
Roeder & Moon 

Rose & Rose 

Rozelle, John H., Co. 
Rucker, T. M., & Co. 
Sammons, Ed E. 
Saxon, Robert E. 
Scheid, Max, Agency 
Scott, Beverly Ins. Agcy. 
Seay & Hall 
Shaffer-Dickinson Agcy. 
Shaw & Hornberger 





Shelton & Bowles 
Shelton, Ray, Insurance 
Simons Insurance Agency 
Simpson & Cathey 
Slaton, Jas. B., Ins. Agency 
Slay & Co. 
Smith, A. “ (Al), Ins. 
Smith, Cruger T., Agency 
Snell, David M. 
Spurgin, Ben., Ins. Agency 
Steele-Fonda Co. 
Stern, Robert, Ins. Agency 
Stewart, Waldo E., & Co. 
Susman, Wm., Agency 
Doc Swalwell '& Associates 
Taylor, Roy L., & Son 
Teeling Insurance Agency 
Thomas & Loving Ins. 
Agency 
Thrash, Howard G., & Son 
Troth, S. H., & Co. 
Tucker-Manning 
Waldman Bros. Ins. Agcy. 
Wallace, Jim., Agency 
Wallace & Fogarty Agcy. 
Walsh, Jim, Agency 
Watson-Herring Ins. Agcy. 
Weatherford, Bill, Ins. 
Agency 
Whitman, Joe, Ins. Agency 
Wilhite Agency 
Williams, W. Nicholas 
Wilson-Welch Co. 
Wimberly, Werth, Agency 
Wright Ins. Agency 
Wynnewood Ins. Agency 


812 WILSON BLDG. RI 11-9021 
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— Dallas 


Have you visited SessionS 
Wholesale Mass Marketing show | | 
room yet for all gift needs? 


The SessionS Co. 


1800 Good-Latimer Expy. 
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Southland Life Bldg. — Dallas — Phone RI 1-9171 
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BERNARDIN HOLLOWAY 


Mercantile Bank Names Two New 
Officers. Stuart Holloway has been 
elected vice-president and David M. Ber- 
| nardin has been named assistant cashier 
of the Mercantile National Bank, Dallas. 
Mr. Holloway started with the bank as a 
mail boy in 1925 and worked in various 
departments up to the position of assist- 
ant vice-president and supervisor of loans 
| and discounts. Mr. Bernardin came with 
| the Mercantile in 1948 as a messenger. 
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Headquarters for 
Cc uU ie f= L ian = Double hung, picture 


windows, sliding windows, 
Z 4 awning windows — the 
Aluminum Windows cies Aundll a ants 
and more architects and 
contractors is 
“CUPPLES”! Every unit 


a 
carries the A.W.M.A. seal 
for strength, air 


infiltration, and materials 
. —confirmed by the 
_S—_— Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory. 


Despite the high quality, 
VV Cupples windows are 
ag = surprisingly low in cost, 


and readily available 


[I ence from... 








































































































Serving the Building Industry Since 1924 


Telephone HA-8-1331 2722 Logan Street Dallas 15, Texas 
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Growth — in contracts earned, for example, tells 
the Temco success story. 


In 1949, orders for aircraft overhaul and for small 
amounts of component production from three prime 
manufacturers kept Temco’s single plant busy. Now, 
in 1956— millions of contract dollars later — three 
integrated Temco plants performed work under prime 
and sub-contracts on 79 design, modification and 
production projects involving 28 aircraft, missiles 
and weapons systems. 





Ct Temeo GROWTH tolls the. story 





sce” 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DALLAS 


e JANUARY, 1957 






In seven years of steady expansion, Temco’s sub- 
contracting skills have reliably fulfilled specifications 
for almost every major U. S. aircraft builder on proj- 
ects ranging from fuselage assemblies to power plants. 


Temco’s rapid growth in contracts awarded stems 
from constant growth in initiative, skills and facilities. 
If you are looking for an engineering career in the air- 
craft industry, Temco offers you a real chance to 
move ahead with a company that’s growing fast! 





ENGINEERS: For complete details of the Temco 
story of unusual opportunities in all phases of engineering, 
write: Joe Russell, Engineering Personnel, Room 10-B, 
Temco Aircraft Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 
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TURN TO TEXAS for 


Air Conditioning... 
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... IN STORES ... IN AUDITORIUMS 








-.. IN FACTORIES 





IN BANKS 


Texas Refrigeration 
& Engineering Co. 


FRICK Distributors . .. Call Us! 
158 EXPRESS STREET RI 2-9358 DALLAS 











Banking and Finance 





MURPHY LANDRESS 


FINNEY McKEE 


First National Bank Names Heads 


Robert E. McKee, Jr., named a corporate director of the First National Bank in 
Dallas; W. B. Landress, new senior vice-president, and Robert P. Murphy and Norman 


C. Finney, promoted to vice-presidents. 








National Bank of Commerce Elects 
Directors. Gus L. Berry, president of 
Metrolopitan Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, and Herbert Sierk, Dallas manufac- 
turers agent and president of S & S Sup- 
ply Company, a chain of hardware and 
automotive stores, have been elected to 
the board of directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


McKinney Named to Oak Cliff Bank 
Board. Jack F. McKinney has been 
elected to the board of directors of Oak 
Cliff Bank & Trust Company. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, a resident of Oak Cliff, is the 
president and owner of Jack F. McKinney 
Sales Company. Carlos L. Kirkland has 
been promoted to assistant cashier and 
Harold R. Coffman advanced to assistant 
vice-president. 
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PRODUCT 


PRESENTATIONS 


nced 


GOOD FIRST 
IMPRESSIONS 


Custom Made Covers in any size or quantity, 
designed to do a specific job. 










A variety of fabrics, in more than 60 colors, 
with all types of mechanisms... combine, 
to make first impressions best. 


Catalogues 
Proposals 
Sample Books 
Sales Kits 


Price Lists 


Wide laee a COVER CO. 


2002 N. Field e@ Dallas @ PR-0677 
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Dallas 





HONORS and AWARDS 








MRS. MAUD TIMS, manager of the Ameri- 
can Fashion Association, shows the 
plaque for “First Prize Award in Adver- 
tising Achievement”’ to Miss Jerry Turney, 
art director of AFA and editor of its 
publications. 


AFA Receives Grand Prize Award. 


National recognition was given the Amer- 
ican Fashion Association, market division 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
when it was awarded the Grand Prize in 
Advertising by the National Association 
of Women’s and Children’s Apparel Sales- 
men at its national convention in Dallas 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in December. 
In AFA’s first entry in a competition, it 
won the grand prizes in specific categories 
in advertising over entries from the 56 
other market organizations affiliated with 
NAWCAS. 








‘67 Years in Dallas" 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors — Insurors 


Specializing in 
© Property Management 
e Business Property — 
Sales & Leases 


1209 Main St. e¢ Phone RI 2-4366 
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Fuzzy vision is half living. Why not 
see your Eye Doctor right away? _ 





Bring Your 
Prescription For 
Glasses to us. 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


GROUND FLOOR MEDICAL ARTS e DALLAS 











REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Commercial 
Industrial 
Residential 


‘‘Real Estate Financing Since 1908’ 


MURRAY 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Convenient Ground FloorLocation 


Several Parking Stations Just a Few Steps Away 


1315 Between 
Pacific “ mona an Field & 
Ave. versiae /- Akard Sts. 














For Reservations 


TWRrawWs -FVEXaAS 
MrrwAayYrs 


SERVING 50 CITIES IN 4 STATES 





FLY TTA STARLINERS TO 


BEAUMONT - PT. ARTHUR 


NON-STOP SERVICE 
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Jur New Home 


ONE STAR WHOLESALES 


000 AMBASSADOR ROW @ DALLAS @ SAN ANTONIO 





























jERVING TEXAS DEALERS with the following 


= ° STROMBERG-CARLSON . oT) 


; The exhilerating thrill of true high-fidel- 
ity radio and phono performance is yours 
with a Stromberg-Carlson. To see and 


a hear these outstanding high fidelity units 
Se is to know “There is nothing finer than a 
— Stromberg-Carlson. 





EASY 
A complete automatic laundry...27 
Tee inches wide! Easy’s new washer-dryer 








combination takes up less than half the 
space you’d need for a separate washer 
and dryer. New simplified construction 
means years of trouble-free service. 





saree 
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peunences 














STITT itll it 








STROMBERG-CARLSON 






IRONRITE 





IRONRITE 


Give HER a holiday from ironing drudg- 
ery for the REST of her life with an Iron- 
rite! Ironrite irons anything she can wash! 
Available in conventional models or in 
handsome “living room” cabinets to 
beautify any home setting. 


REVCO 


At last discriminating homemakers 
searching not only for kitchen conven- 
ience and beauty, but lasting value can 
satisfy their personal tastes with trend 
setting Revco Bilt-ins. Harmonious 
decorator colors for every kitchen. 


THOMAS ORGANS 





Thanks to the miracle of electronics, you . 

can now have a fine organ in your home B 

THOMAS ORGANS for less than the price of a piano. Thrill REVCO BILT-IN REFRIGERATORS 
to its rich true organ tone and thousands AND FREEZERS 

of exciting effects....See it at your local 

Thomas Organ dealer now! 












January 3rd, 1957 marked the official opening of our new build- 
ing in the Brook Hollow Industrial area. Our modern 63,000 
sq. ft. plant houses the most complete distributor facilities for 
serving Texas Dealers better...in every way. Top lines of 
merchandise distributed in Texas include: Admiral, Easy, 
Stromberg-Carlson, Magic Chef, Ironrite, Revco, Thomas 
Organs, Sandran, Knapp-Monarch, Alpine, Chico. 




















ADMIRAL 


REFRIGERATORS e FREEZERS e T.V. e RADIO e Hi-Fi PHONOS & RAD 


New Admiral “Straight-Line Dual- 
Temp and Auto-Defrost Refrigerators 
fit your kitchen to a “T”! New Inter- 
changeable ‘‘Fashion Front”’ color 
panels add new flavor to your basic 
kitchen colors whenever you choose. 
Dual-Temp design now available in 
two door models. Your choice of 
freezer on top or freezer on bottom. 
Dual-Temp models feature two sep- 

















arate zones of cold ... one, a moist cold 
refrigerator —the other, a true sub- 
zero freezer. You own two appliances 
in one! Ask your Admiral dealer to 
show you Admiral’s new “Pantry 
Door,” and Admiral’s exclusive “Life- 
guard” Inside Door Release! You'll 
see why Admiral is way out in front 
for ’57! 





Automation-built Admiral T.V. le 
the way! Each set has all the electr¢ 
achievements that has marked Ad 
as a world leader in television! 


Make a mental note to go by 
Admiral dealer’s and see these won 
ful Admiral features: Push botto: 
and off, dual-speakers, aluminized 
ture tube, curved “optic filter” scr 
and many other outstanding fea 
that only Admiral automation 
bring you at the price you want to 
Whether you want Color, Big Scr 
Black and White, or Portable T. 
sure to see ADMIRAL first! You 
glad you did! 
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_ Planning... 


YOUR OFFICE THROUGH OUR FREE 


PLANNING SERVIC 
® CONSERVE SPAC 


© Moving? Expanding? Opening a new 
office? Permit us to assist you with our 
free planning service. We will plan your 
office for greater efficiency and better 
utilization of space with a layout espe- 
cially tailored to the requirements of 














OUR NEW 
TELEPHONE 
NUMBER: 


RI1-9322 











E WILL... 
E @® REDUCE COSTS 


® INCREASE EFFICIENCY @ IMPROVE MORALE 


your business. Work will “flow” smooth- 
er, you will realize more production per 
operating dollar, and employee morale 
will increase. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 





| SS : 
OFFICE FURNITURE Co, , 
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An Executives View 

(Continued from Page 10) 

tenth of the total employee roster and 
other defense and civilian industries are 
continually seeking scientists, mathemati- 
cians, engineers and other technically 
trained individuals to cope with present 
and anticipated research and production 
problems. 

The nation’s aircraft industry has 
taken and is taking many important steps 
to help alleviate the nationwide shortage 
of scientists and engineers but much more 
remains to be done. 

In 1955, a representative group of air- 
craft and engine manufacturers — not the 
entire industry — spent $13,750,000 for 
formal classroom technical training of 
230,000 employees. This did not include 
expenditures for apprenticeship programs, 
“vestibule” training and on-the-job train- 
ing. 

During the 1955-1956 academic year, 
23 selected aircraft companies surveyed 
spent more than $480,000 to provide 404 
undergraduate scholarships costing more 
than $800,000. 

On the graduate level, about half of the 
23 firms. surveyed spent more than 
$1,125,000 to aid 487 individuals in ob- 
taining master’s degrees and doctorates in 
1955-1956; several are reported prepar- 
ing to increase graduate level expendi- 
tures in 1956-1957. 

Since various scholarship programs 
were adopted only a few years ago by 
individual aircraft firms, including Chance 
Vought, 1,452 students have been granted 
aid. 

The, aircraft industry also has made 
grants to colleges to support educational 
projects, including development of a 
course in fluid mechanics, training science 
and mathematics teachers in new instruc- 
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tion techniques, and providing special ma- 
chines and equipment for classroom use. 
Overall grants in this category amounted 
to $1,100,000 in 1955-1956. 

Closely allied with this program is the 
industry’s policy of providing funds for 
more specific projects, including wind tun- 
nels, research studies, special laboratory 
equipment and libraries. During the past 
five years, members of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association have spent about $3,000,- 
000 for this purpose. 

The industry’s efforts in the field of edu- 
cation have been praised by Carter L. 
Burgess, Assistant Defense Secretary for 
Manpower and Reserve, who wrote the 
AIA president that he was “truly im- 
pressed with the wide range of measures 
being taken by various firms in the indus- 
try to motivate, encourage, and in many 
cases finance young people of talent to 
pursue higher education in engineering 
and the sciences; by the ways in which as- 
sistance is being furnished to teachers and 
educational institutions, and by the exten- 
sive in-plant training program.” 

Chance Vought has been active in all 
phases of the industry program and ex- 
pansion of participation in various phases 
is either planned or under consideration. 
Chance Milton Vought scholarships are 
awarded annually, assistance is given to 
various institutions of learning, and a co- 
op plan of training and development to 
produce engineers with both classroom 
knowledge and on-the-job experience is 
in operation. 

In addition, hundreds of Chance Vought 
employees are back at school this fall 
under the auspices of various company 
education and training programs. A con- 
tinuation night course education program 
is open to salaried employees; a technical 
training program is in progress for hourly 
employees; employees with one or two 
years of engineering school courses can 
take additional courses toward their en- 
gineering degree; under a graduate pro- 
gram, engineers with bachelor degrees 
may take graduate level courses toward 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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YOUR SAVINGS 
WITH US NOW 
WILL EARN 





> 


EACH ACCOUNT INSURED UP 
TO $10,000 BY AN AGENCY 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


@ 





PER ANNUM 


SAVINGS Z AND LOAN 





RI 1-5101 


1400 Main Street e@ Dallas e 

















INSURANCE 
MILESTONES 







Slave Insurance 


In 350 B.C. Antimenes, a 
Rhodian who was in charge 
of the roads around Babylon 
under Alexander would, for a 
premium of 8 drachmas a year, 
insure the owners against 
their slaves running away. Many 
slaves were registered and 
Antimenes is said to have 
amassed a fortune from the 


slave insurance business. 


KENNETH MURCHISON & CO. 


Insuran« e ° ban a‘s 
1315 PACIFIC AVENUE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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L U M E a R LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCKS 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, FIR, OAK, PLYWOOD 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO INDUSTRIAL 
AND DEFENSE PLANT ORDERS 


OLDHAM LUMBER COMPANY 


927 South Haskell Avenue Phene TA 1-5194 
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TEXAS EMPIRE LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROWING ... 


Hilion Painter, President Dallas 
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YOUR SAVINGS 2 % 
EARN 


YOUR ACCOUNT INSURED UP TO $10,000 


Per Annum 


The Future Home of 


DALLAS FEDERAL 
a | SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 









Now Under Construction at Elm and Akard 





« 

















Designed to promote 
working efficiency. 
Recommendations and 
estimates gladly given. 


OTTO COERVER COMPANY, INC. 


333 Exposition Dallas, Texas Phone TA 1-9968 
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Dallas 





NEWS SPOTLIGHT 





Martin To Speak To Businessmen. 
W. M. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, will be the principal speaker 
of the first annual Businessmen’s Day at 
Southern Methodist University on Fri- 
day, February 15. The university’s School 
of Business and the S.M.U. Business 
School Alumni Association are sponsors 
of the event. All members of the Dallas 
Chamber are especially invited to attend. 
The program will open with a reception 
at the Fincher Business School Building 
on the campus at 9:30 a.m. At 10 a.m., 
W. A. Irons, President of the Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, will make the open- 
ing address, followed by Mr. Martin’s 
talk. A question-and-answer session on 
economic conditions and the business out- 
look is scheduled at 11:30 a.m. Those 
who can are invited to remain on the cam- 
pus for an informal luncheon in the Stu- 
dent Center at noon. Reservations for the 
luncheon, at a nominal charge, may be 
made by calling Jack Mynett at RI 1-3321. 
a. 


Living Costs Reported Up. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
reported that Dallas’ consumer price in- 
dex has jumped .7 per cent since last 
August. 








| DALLAS' WESTERN WELCOME 


RANCH PARTIES 


The Parfret Rsal Spot for 


Employes and Company Parties 
WINTER TO CONVENTION GUESTS 
AND SPECIAL 


RODEO Performance 


Less than an hour's driving 
time from the heart of 
qvé LAz, downtown Dallas. 
Over 20,000 Happy Guests 
Western Atmosphere, Good 
S _ Food, Custom Barbecues from 
our own kitchen. New 
2,000-foot banquet hall... 


DUDE RANCH Evening Dinner and 


Gr ds,t 





AUSTIN BRAND _Riding and Sports, 
SINCE 1830 Swimming Pool 


THE “StepHenF’’ DUDE RANCH 


GRAPEVINE, TEXAS 


For Reservations Call 
DR. AND MRS. FRANK H. AUSTIN 


DALLAS: EM 8-3685 Grapevine: BUtler 9-2142 
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News Spotlight 
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SHERRY SINEX, South Plains Maid of Cotton contestant, and Margaret Wunderlich 
of Dallas, finalist in the national contest, are welcomed at Love Field by Dallas civic 
and cotton leaders. The two Maid of Cotton entries were in the vanguard of five plane 
loads of contest delegates representing all the cotton industries in the Texas South 
Plains area. 





Dallas Assets Top 373 Millions, The 
City of Dallas has assets of $373,600,588, 
an increase of $20,000,000 from a year 


Dallas Gains in Territory. Dallas 
gained another four square miles in area 
when the City Council completed annex- 
ing a tract on the western edge of Oak 
Cliff. statement. 





ago, according to the annual financial | 


Flexible Paltier 
Stacking Pallets 





Best method of utilizing vertical storage 
space for crushable and/or irregular 
shapes. Removable corner posts permit 
compact storage when empty. 





e PALLET RACKS 


e HARDWOOD e GRAVITY AND 
PALLETS POWER 
CONVEYORS 


e WAREHOUSE 
TRUCKS 


e BIG JOE LIFT 
TRUCKS 


W. A. TAYLOE CO. 


Materials Handling Equipment 
2333 Inwood Road FL 7-7315 


DALLAS 19, TEXAS 


4101 San Jacinto JA 2-4647 








HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 
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do you know what 

debts and taxes 

will do to your 
estate? 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











TWO-WAY RADIO 


Communications 


...instant contact with and 
between outside personnel 


Finest Nationally known commercial mobile equipment for 






WE SERVICE ALL two-way radio systems. Office to field — vehicle to vehicle 


MAKES OF EQUIPMENT maintenance service. 





—field office to vehicle. Complete sales, installation and 














ENGINEERING COMPANY or 


6762 Greenville Ave. Phone EM 8-6453 TEXAS e 








An Executive's View 

(Continued from Page 37) 

completion of requirements for a master’s 
degree. 

Currently, then, the aircraft industry is 
providing direct financial assistance to 
hundreds of students and motivation to- 
ward science and engineering for count- 
less others; it is providing special experi- 
ence and training for hundreds of teach- 
ers, providing counsel and material assist- 
ance for a number of school systems, and 
providing financial and technical support 
for many colleges and universities. 

Despite these efforts, however, the pres- 
ent shortage of engineers in this country 
and the keen competition among indus- 
tries to obtain the engineers available in- 
dicates that a problem of great magnitude 
exists. Perhaps Admiral Rickover’s pro- 
posal, or some variation of it, can be de- 
veloped to the point that it will contribute 
substantially to solution of this real na- 
tional problem. Reinforcement of the sec- 
ondary schools would provide an increased 
crop of qualified candidates for entrance 
into engineering schools and colleges. 

Industry has a high stake in the coun- 
try’s educational system. And a plan for at- 
tracting the talented student and accelerat- 
ing his progress would be of incalculable 
value to the aircraft industry because of 
the increasing complexity of its products 
and its ever-increasing need for scientists 
and engineers of exceptional capabilities. 
By the same token, the talented student 
completing his education would find in 
the aircraft industry unprecedneted op- 
portunities for exercising his talents and 
for advancement. Atomic-powered air- 
craft, intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
man-made satellites and manned space ve- 
hicles— these are only some of the 
tremendous challenges the future holds. 
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Planning your firm’s Annual Report? 


Our long experience in producing annual 
reports for many Texas business firms will 
prove a valuable asset. Let us show you, with- 
* out obligation, samples of our workmanship 


"See aaa ss 





ai ee _. 
PADGETT PRINTING 


$912 HARRY HiIENE S 


and a select group of unique papers especially 
adaptable to annual reports. 


: Dial FLeetwood 1-3715 
AND LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
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An Educator's Reply 
(Continued from Page 11) 
abilities in a group, and majored on com- 
petitive educational ideas. This was done 
with the knowledge and in the belief that 
this philosophy best-fitted the American 
ideal. This philosophy is responsible in 
part for the greatness of the nation. 

A check of the students who will grad- 
uate from the 12 Dallas senior high 


schools this year shows that 2.4 out of | 


each 5 graduates are eligible for technical 
or scientific training. Of the 3,509 stu- 
dents to graduate during the 1956-57 
term, 656 have had chemistry, 647 
physics, and 1,224 of these students took 
all the mathematics courses offered. It is 
well to point out here that a Dallas high- 
school graduate must have completed col- 
lege-entrance requirements for most col- 
leges before he receives his diploma. This 
holds true also in the technical high 
schools of the system. The expansion of 
the science field must bid against the pro- 
fessions, businesses, and industries for 
attention. 

I doubt that mass production of techni- 
cally trained graduates would represent 
the best in education. As noted above, we 
Americans do not have the power to as- 
sign students to a field of work. This is 
possible only in Russia where the state 
owns the individuals, the schools, and all 
production. More than that, many claims 
pointing to the large number of engineers 
turned out in Russian schools are falla- 














GREAT NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


S. J. HAY, President 


HOME OFFICE * DALLAS 
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MEMBER SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


HOWELL H. WATSON 
Realtor 


Fidelity Union Life Building « DALLAS e¢ Phone RI 1-1793 




















whatever the style .. . whatever the story... 


your annual report deserves the Scott touch in its typography 


@Scott’s skilled typesetters, working with hundreds of typefaces, 
can help you tell your financial story completely and clearly. 
Ask your printer, agency or designer to send the copy to 
Pema titted ean aaa 7 


JOHN A. SCOTT 


TYPOGRAPHY 


becceceesewecoace d 
MATS + STEREOTYPES * PLASTIC PLATES * CAMERA MODIFICATION 
2812 TAYLOR STREET, DALLAS * RI 7-3746 


co., INC. 











Attention! 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS 
and DISTRIBUTORS. . . 


Our new warehouse conveniently located at Young and Austin 
Streets is ideal for Manufacturer’s Agents and Distributors. Ground 
floor locations for office and display, with public warehousing 
located in same building. Completely new and modern building, 
air-conditioned offices containing up to 5,000 sq. ft. available. Plenty 
of convenient parking space. Reasonable rentals. 


Call Rherside 2-7111 for Details! 


ESTABLISHED 


WAREHOUSE CO. 
2ND UNIT SANTA FE 


1875 








3. K. Weatherred 
President 


C. E. Bradley 
Vice-President 


R. M. Waskom 
Secy.-Treas. 
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First... 


George Washington, the first president, was first in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 


Year after year the Texas Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation continues to be first with employers of labor 
in Texas, writing more Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance in Texas than its five principal competitors 
combined. 


One reason for this popularity with Texas industry is 
the Association’s low-cost plan of operation which has 
enabled it to save and return more than forty-nine mil- 
lion dollars to its policyholders in Texas. 

Are you taking advantage of the SAVINGS offered by 
Texas’ largest writer of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance? 


$49,000,000 wee >, ©: ee 1 le BOD 4S IS 
Saued and Returned ta a E-S0n 2-4 fon a - Ue peokeoa sy Ganel ‘| 
POLICYHOLDERS | HOME OFFICE e DALLAS, TEXAS 


Service Offices: ABILENE e AMARILLO e AUSTIN « BEAUMONT e CORPUS CHRISTI 

DALLAS e EL PASO e FORT WORTH e FREEPORT ¢ GALVESTON e HARLINGEN 

HOUSTON e LUBBOCK e MIDLAND « ODESSA e PORT ARTHUR « SAN ANGELO 
SAN ANTONIO e SHERMAN e TYLER e WACO @ WICHITA FALLS 





A. F. ALLEN, Chairman of the Board BEN H. MITCHELL, President 














cious in that many of the so-called engi- 
neers have only the training equivalent to 
a good American vocational high school 
or junior college technician. Per-man pro- 
duction in American industry is much 
higher than in Russian industry. 

In our own schools we have a higher 
percentage of youngsters interested in 
science, engineering, and other technical 
fields of study in 1957 than in 1947. 

I am not sympathetic toward a federal 
subsidy for scholarships and living ex- 
penses to students. Instead, I would 
recommend that our economic system, 
acting through various industries and 
businesses, supply funds for educational 


scholarships which would insure that | 


bright young people of low economic 
status may attend a college or university. 

Many of the small high schools in vil- 
lages and towns have neither the resources 
nor the student body to maintain science 
laboratories and other facilities such as a 
city like Dallas has. Perhaps industry 
might lend a helping hand to those com- 
munities where interest and leadership in 
education would warrant such an outlay 
of funds. 





You Needn’t Hire Extra Help... 
Call 
RUTHERFORD BUSINESS SERVICE 





Inventory All Types of: 
Extensions Figuring — Typing 
Stenographic and 
Call RI 2-3787 Clerical Work 














MORTGAGE LOANS 
ALL TYPES — RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 


Best Prevailing Rates & Terms 
Specializing in Prompt Service 


SOUTHERN TRUST & MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1302 Main Street Phone Ri 1-555! 
F. M. LOVE, Chairman of the Board AUBREY M. COSTA, President 


32 YEARS EXPERIENCE FINANCING REAL ESTATE 
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“Now Mayor, anybody can forget scissors!" 
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Women in Business 





Rita 
Jacobsen 


by Jim Stephenson 


Mrs. RICHARD JACOBSEN 
(the former Rita Goodberlet) walked 
away from Our Lady of Mercy High 
School in Rochester, New York, at the 
age of 18, armed with a business diploma, 
charming self confidence and the practi- 
cal notion of making good as a career girl, 
without benefit of college. Fifteen years 
later she was helping build a great uni- 
versity. 

Rita’s father, George Goodberlet, now 
retired, was a construction engineer. A lot 
of his know-how rubbed off on Rita. She 
gave it little thought as she grew up in 
Rochester, but familiarity with building 
materials and terminology, gained from 
her dad’s conversations, was to be inval- 
uable to her later in Dallas — the city she 
chose in quest of sunshine. 

So was the business practice she got on 
her first job, that of a bookkeeper in a 
Rochester banking and investment house. 
And so was her subsequent experience as 
secretary to the firm’s trust department 
investment analyst. 

But still another phase of Rita’s business 
career made her a natural for her most 
exciting role — that of troubleshooter and 
go-between as the new University of Dal- 
las, with almost miraculous rapidity once 
things got rolling, took physical form on 
its beautiful 1,000-acre site northwest of 
town. 

Rita knew the town from A to Z when 
she was appointed in September of 1955 
as secretary to Dr. F. Kenneth Brasted, 
first president of the new university-to-be. 
She had served for five years as secretary 
to Tom McHale, advertising manager of 
Dallas. Knew the town? Rita could have 
written a book! 

Dr. Brasted, being a newcomer to Dal- 
las, had some assistance from Rita that 
he scarcely could have done without. His 
burdens were heavy at first and problems 
overlapped as things moved fast in the 
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RITA JACOBSEN 


construction period between February and 
September of 1956. Rita, knowing Dallas, 
did some expert expediting. 

Rita would confer with architects and 
contractors in Dr. Brasted’s place when 
he was tied up with other problems. And 
when a construction phrase like “capping 
off” came up, she remembered her dad’s 
work and knew what they were talking 
about. 

And she was versatile enough to deal 
simultaneously with discussions of school 
colors, curriculum, recruitment, letters of 
application, inquiries by the hundred and 
a multitude of other details. 

Rita moved into offices of the university 
on the Thursday preceding start of classes 
Monday. The utilities were not on yet. By 
Monday they were—and everything else 
was in place, too. Rita didn’t do it all, of 
course, but she smoothed out what might 
have been a goodly number of rough spots. 

So classes kept on Sept. 24—barely nine 
months after start of construction! 

Now Rita could turn her thoughts to 
Richard, the Chance Vought engineer 
she’d promised to marry on Dec. 18. He’d 
been pretty busy, too, for several months 
—on a missile test program off the West 
Coast. Just as well. 


The night before they were to leave for 
the wedding in Canandaigua, New York, 
Richard and Rita were invited out to the 
Brasteds’ home for dinner. 

“We thought it was to be dinner with 
just the Brasteds and their two children,” 
Rita laughed. “Practically the whole uni- 
versity was there!” 

One more exciting university event pre- 
ceded Rita’s wedding. 

On Dec. 9, when it came time to dedi- 
cate the fine new school, plans for hold- 
ing services on the spacious grounds had 
to be changed. The weather turned biting 
cold, but the crowd was huge. 

It fell to Rita, with students assisting, 
to try to accommodate about a thousand 
persons in the 230-seat Lecture Hall, sec- 
tions of which were hurriedly set aside for 
various Visiting groups. 

“The crisis was solved,” she said, “by 
sending the overflow crowd into the halls 
and classrooms of the Science Building, 
where the ceremonies were broadcast 
over the public address system. 

“But when I found myself directing the 
academic processional and shoving 
bishops and archbishops into place—I 
backed off. Cardinal McIntyre might have 
been next!” 
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Like a mighty Suspension Bridge, Southland Life Insurance 
Company was built with STRENGTH to Endure and 
CAPACITY to Serve the needs of the American people. 
Today Southland Life serves over a half-million American 
families with one or more of its protection plans. Here are a 
few quick facts about Southland Life Insurance Company . . 


% Over $195,000,000 in Assets 
% Over $1,100,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
%* Capital and Surplus Funds of over $9,000,000 


% Fifteenth largest publicly-owned (stock) life insurance 
company in the United States 


q 
> 





% Has served the public continuously for over 48 years 
% 1,600 Employees and Agents 
% 63 Offices in 16 States and the District of Columbia 





Southland 


SOUTHLAND CENTER 
Future Home Office Life Insurance 
Home’ Office ¢@ Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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See the 
IAD ADA, 


DESK 


for Style and Comfort 


If you are looking for the ultimate in 
desks you'll find it when you see the 
Berger Line. Simple, direct lines are 
deftly blended to combine taste and effi- 
ciency. New ideas in construction give 
you greater convenience and comfort 
than ever before. Features such as the 
eye-comfort” top, adjustable height, 
disappearing center drawer, two-way 
locking will make your work easier and 
will send you home less fatigued after a 
full day at the office. Do yourself a 
favor and see the Berger Line at 


Visit Our New 
and Enlarged Showrooms. 


VANCE K. MILLER 
COMPANY 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
1916-18 Mcin e Dallas 7 RA-9091 





Dallas 


NEW and EXPANDING 
BUSINESS 


>» The Serve-All Company has moved to 
new quarters at 1410 Slocum Street in the 
Trinity Industrial District. The new facili- 
ties include air-conditioned offices and 
warehouse space, served by rail trackage, 





Ship IT 
on the FRISCO 


<—— 





Send a Trailer-Load by 
Rail! Shipper or Receiver 
—you'll like Frisco's 
Piggy-Back Service. 
Competitive rates ...on- 
time arrivals. Ask your 
Frisco representative for 
complete information. 





5,000 miles serving: 


MISSOURI « KANSAS « ARKANSAS « OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS « TENNESSEE « MISSISSIPP! « ALABAMA 
FLORIDA 
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truck docks and off-street parking. The 
‘ firm, formerly located at 9011 Denton 
>» The Amicable Finance Corporation Drive, provides commercial refrigeration 
plans a $200,000 enlargement of its in-  jnstallation and service throughout the 
vestment and financing operations. Eugene state. W. N. Grosvenor is company presi- 
P. Fritts is president of the firm which has dent; T. W. Davidson is vice-president, 
its home offices in Dallas. and Everett Asbill is secretary-treasurer. 


























Midwestern Security Plans Home Office Project 


Planned by Midwestern Security Life Insurance, Company of Texas is this home 
office construction and project on Mockingbird Lane, between new Lemmon Avenue 
and Cedar Springs. The project includes a two-story, 100-room modern design hotel 
with swimming pool, to be started in 1957; a commercial building for lease, designed 
partially with lessors’ needs in mind; and an office building with eight floors and 
penthouse. Jack Corgan, Dallas, is the architect. Exclusive leasing brokers are Ben E. 
Cabell and Thomas W. Massey, Associates. 








> Dwelle Electronics Company, a new _ served by truck docks and off-street park- 
firm dealing in surplus electronic and air- ing. E. J. Rohrt is president and general 
craft parts, has opened an office and ware- manager of Dwelle Electronics; Earl C. 
house building at 2050 Irving Boulevard Dwelle, Sr., is vice-president; and Earl C. 
in the Trinity Industrial District. The Dwelle, Jr., is secretary-treasurer. Jack 
brick building houses 7,000 square feet” Moser of the Moser Company, realtors, 
of office and warehouse space, and is handled the lease negotiations. 

















Rogersnap Building Printing Plant 

Artist's conception of the $500,000 Rogersnap Business Forms, Inc., printing plant 
to be completed in the West Trinity Industrial District, Dallas, by May, 1957. The 
building will have a total floor space of 25,000 square feet, and will mark the firm's 
sixth expansion since it was established in 1939. Whilmar General Contractors, Inc., 
Dallas, are the architects and also will handle the general construction of the plant. 
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New and Expanding Business 






New Dallas Plant for Shea Chemical 


The new Dallas plant of the Shea Chemical Corporation of Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
is located about seven miles south of Dallas on Route 75 — just south of Loop 12. 
The plant produces sodium phosphates and phosphoric acid and plans to spend 
about $1,000,000 yearly in the area — about $500,000 as plant payroll and an- 
other $500,000 for utilities, maintenance equipment and supplies. About 75 people 
will be employed, including the management staff. 








> Dallas Bias Fabrics has leased 17,850 
square feet of space at 1315 North Peak 
Street for expansion of its manufacturing 
facilities. The business, now located at 
2212 Live Oak, will move all its opera- 
tions to the new location upon completion 
of a new building at that site. Lease nego- 
tiations were handled by Sol G. Shwiff. 


» Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
have occupied their new building which 
houses the Dallas sales office and the firm’s 
warehousing operation. Located at 123 
Oak Lawn in the Trinity Industrial Dis- 
trict, the one-story, 30,000-square-foot 
structure will be used to serve customers 
in the Texas and Oklahoma area. 











CLOUD 


Employment Service 
"The Right Person for the Right Position’ 


Over Twenty-Five Years 


Solve your personnel problems 
by calling... 


RI 7-4821 


We have Executives, Office, Sales, 
and Technical help of all kinds. 


Your use of our interviewing 
room is invited. 


H. NESTOR DuVALL, Manager 


National City Building 
TEXAS 


DALLAS 1, 


MEMBER 


EMPLOYMENT 
BOARD OF 
DALLAS 




















PLANT & OFFICES FOR AMERICAN METER COMPaNY inc. . SARL AND. TERAS WRADEN & JONES AREMTECTS GALL AS TE aSS : 


American Meter Company Plant Opened 


The new 20,000-square-foot Garland plant of American Meter Company, located 
on a 10-acre site at 4400 Forest Lane, has been opened with ceremonies attended 
by gas and petroleum industry leaders throughout the Southwest. Built of masonry 
with brick facing, the single-story structure contains an employees lunchroom, lounge 
and locker room, as well as extensive training facilities for employees and company 
customers. 





SHOPPING VILLAGE yee ° 
TENANTS N. mis 
SEE US IMMEDIATELY FOR STORE FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


NEW DESIGNS AND IDEAS N07 JACKSON 
decals redler Telephone RI 1-6838 


CALCAS 2, TEXAS 


Lowest Price and Fastest Delivery 
ONE OF THE LARGEST SHOWROOMS IN THE U.S.A. 
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2, 
Y0p' 
HINES BOULEVARD 
half mile Phone: 
‘| aorth of circle FL 2-5220 





Al Gourm e f : 
Delight! 


...and the home of the famous South- 
ern Kitchen Chicken and Seafood Din- 
ner. Your friends and your family will 
love this oasis of excellent cuisine 
and one of Dallas’ finest wine cellars. 


e Famous Chicken and 
Seafood Dinner 


e U. S. Prime Charcoal 
Broiled Steaks 


e Prime Rib Au Jus 


OPEN 
DAILY 
5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 


12:00 Neon 
to 9:00 p.m. 






Southern 
Kitchen 


Recommended By Gourmet 
Member T.R.A., Diners’ Club 
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4030 H. Hines Dallas 19 LAkeside 6-6626 
FRED L. HAYNES, District Manager 


| evr 





SAM Ross MCELREATH Co. 








Presbyterian 
Book 
Store 


1814 Main $t. 
DALLAS 
Phone RI 1-5546 





| New and Expanding Business 









Lovers Lane Retail Store Building Planned 


Mahaffey & Wagner along with Joe J. Danna have planned the construction of 
a retail store building in the 5500 block of West Lovers Lane, directly across the 
street from the Inwood Village, with work to be started shortly after the first of the 
year. The building is to be of modern design with fronts and store space sizes indi- 
























31 Consecutive Seasons 
AND STILL THE FINEST! 





| Spend this winter at the Vinoy 
| Park — one of the few hotels in 
Florida to maintain the conois- 
| seur’s standard of fine foods and 
accommodations. Superb climate 
and the attractions of a lovely re- 
sort city. Our own golf, beach 
club, swimming pool, shuffle- 
board. For brochure write 


STERLING B. BOTTOME 
Managing Director 












St. Petersburg, Florida 
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cated by tenants. Majors & Majors are the leasing agents. 








> Gordon’s Quality Jewelers, a 51-year- 
old company with general offices in Hous- 
ton, will open its fortieth store next spring 
in the new Lochwood Village Shopping 
Center at Garland Road and Jupiter in 
northeast Dallas. The new jewelry store, 
the company’s fourth in Greater Dallas, 
will occupy 2,320 square feet of space in 
the landscaped, completely modern shop- 
ping village. Harry B. Gordon is president 
of the jewelry firm, and Cothrum-Murray 
Company, Inc., are owners, developers 
and builders of Lochwood Village. 














}- Sears, Roebuck and Company’s Service 
Center in Dallas is scheduled for comple- 
tion in early spring. The Center will em- 
ploy 450 people and serve four retail 
stores in the Dallas area. The one and 
one-half story brick building will provide 
254,000 square feet of floor area on a 
ten-acre plot and include complete facil- 
ities for pretesting all types of Sears 
merchandise, both mechanical and non- 
mechanical, and will also provide interior 
decorator service complete with a display 
sales floor and studio. 

















Industrial Office Supply in New Quarters 





Industrial Office Supply has moved into its new and enlarged facilities located at 





1708 North Industrial Boulevard at Oak Lawn. The 12,000-square-foot building pro- 
vides an air-conditioned retail store, model office displays, general offices and ware- 
house space. Trammel Crow was the developer of the building project. Bill Campbell 
of Moser & Company, realtors, negotiated the lease. Don Speck handled architec- 
tural design and McFadden & Miller was the general contractor. 








LEO L. LANDAUER & ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Electric Wiring and Plumbing 
Design and Supervision 


LA 6-8351- LA 8-9562 





4801 Lemmon Avenue 
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New and Expanding Business 











Appliance Distributing Firm Occupies New Building 
The J & M Appliance Company, wholesale distributing firm, has occupied a 
15,000-square-foot brick warehouse and office building in Brook Hollow Industrial 
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for travel—Katy famous meals and 
service. Streamlined Texas Special daily 
between St. Louis and San Antonio— 
de luxe Bluebonnet daily between 
Kansas City and San Antonio. 





of 
“ District, located at 8120 Chancellor Row. Built by J. L. Williams & Company, the | 
* warehouse has four truck loading doors and a paved off-street parking area of 50 | 
e by 150 feet. J & M Appliance serves hardware, appliance and department stores in 
all of Texas except El Paso and the coast region, and in southern Oklahoma. | 
“e » National Motor Exchange has moved ) The Resistoflex Corporation, manufac- | Ly 
— to new quarters that include air-condi- turers of plastic products, flexible hose | for freight—fast and dependable via 
= tioned offices and a large installation area. and assemblies, has opened division offices | the famous Katy Komet and other Katy 
il The buff brick building, located at 1216 for sales and assembly at 135 Glass Street | _ fast freights. From St. Louis and Kansas 
id North Industrial Boulevard in the Trinity in the Trinity Industrial District. Charles City to principal Missouri, Kansas, 
Industrial District, is served by rail track- C. Cozzens is division manager of the | Oklahoma and Texas cities. Ask about 
le : se : ‘ apie | Katy’s L.C.L. Freight merchandise 
a age and truck docks. National Motor Ex- company, which has plant facilities at service. 
l- change installs rebuilt automobile engines Roseland, New Jersey and Burbank, Cali- | 
rs and transmissions and overhauls engines. fornia. Lease negotiations were handled by | 
1- Harry Garrett, realtor, handled the lease Jim Randolph of Bolanz & Bolanz, | 
yr negotiations. realtors. 
y == ——— 




















for industrial expansion—out- 
standing Katy-serviced industrial dis- 
tricts and sites. Ample Labor, Natural 
Resources, Low Cost Power at your 
service. Contact Katy Industrial De- 
partment, Dallas 2, Texas, without cost 
or obligation. 


Kea OO 





sia E ETS 


‘FULLVIEW cou 





THE KATY IN DALLAS 


Standout Katy-developed industrial 
locations include Air Lawn, Garland, 
Farmers Branch, Cedar Crest and simi- 
| lar areas in greater Dallas. Newest home 
| for Dallas industry is the Windsor-Katy 
Brook Hollow District, ideal in location, 
beautiful in appearance, a complete range 
of advantages second to none in U. S. 
KANSAS CITY 


Fullview of Texas Occupies New Dallas Plant 


t Contrasting colors of brick accent the entrance of this 1,080-square-foot building 
at 8800 Chancellor Row in Brook Hollow Industrial District which has been occupied 
by Fullview of Texas, manufacturers of aluminum-frame sliding glass doors. Two 
i truck loading doors and a portion of the paved off-street parking area are visible at 
the right. Charles P. Freeman was the builder and lease negotiations were handled 
by Grady Jordan of Grady Jordan & Company, realtors. 
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JANITOR SERVICE * WINDOW CLEANING ® RESIDENCE 


ACME BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. ices 


FRANK C. JONES 
STEAM CLEANING e 





PHONE RI 2-7660 
SIDEWALK WASHING 


1901-15 LAWS STREET 
SAND BLASTING e 

















SAN ANTONIO 


GALVESTON 
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New and Expanding Business 


HOT MIX 
ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 
IS THE MOST 
PRACTICAL 
PAVING 
FOR THE 
TEXAS 

_c CLIMATE 















DeVilbiss Occupies New Quarters 


The DeVilbiss Company of Toledo, Ohio, has moved into this just-completed office 
and warehouse building at 2468 Irving Boulevard in the Trinity Industrial District. 
Located on the corner of Irving and Crampton Street, the building more than doubles 
the firm’s former space at 1515 Dragon Street, and provides air-conditioned offices 
and warehouse facilities served by truck docks. There is rail trackage and off-street 
parking. Tom Whitley of Watson and Watson, realtors, handled the lease negotia- 
tions. Williams and Wagner Construction Company was the general contractor. The 
DeVilbiss Company distributes spray painting and finishing equipment, and the Dallas 
facility ships throughout the Southwest states. The firm also is setting up an engineer- 
ing consulting office headed by K. G. Prentiss. 





Asphalt paving is cool — 
and that’s important in a 
region where summer 
temperatures run as high 
as 115° Because asphalt 
absorbs heat and light, it 
cuts glare and reduces the 
eye strain of summer driv- 
ing. For paving which is 
both cooler and safer, de- 
pend on the heat absorbing, 
glare reducing properties 
of asphalt. 


RET Moving and Warehousing Firm Occupies New Building 
CO N C Five Star Transfer and Terminal Warehouse, United Van Lines agent and local 


and long distance movers, have occupied this building designed by White and Sein- 





AND berg, architects, and erected by Gleaves Construction Company. The consulting 
engineer was William L. Cobb. The lease was negotiated by Pete Baldwin of Hudson 
AS & Hudson through Watson and Watson. In addition to moving, Five Star Transfer 


also offers commercial facilities for public warehousing, pool car distribution and 


PAV ‘ N G local delivery. ee ee 


FOR “ Specializing in custom DESIGNING and MANUFACTURING 
tena of quality store, office and bank fixtures since 1922. 











RESIDENTIAL 

STREETS 

gaa Adleta Show Case & Fixture 
TEXAS Manufacturing Co. 
a iTU LIT aa } ¢ 1914 Cedar Springs — Dallas 1, Texas Phone RI 7-7576 


Contuaciowt You'll be satisfied if its an Adleta installation 
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New and Expanding Business 








LONE STAR WHOLESALERS has iust moved into this new building at 8000 Ambassador Row, Brook Hollow Industrial District. 


>» Lone Star Wholesalers has moved into 
a new building covering a total of 63,000 
square feet at 8000 Ambassador Row, 
Brook Hollow Industrial District. Cost- 
ing $500,000 the building contains 40,000 
square feet for warehousing facilities and 
additional space for service and repair 
shops, sales training class rooms, executive 


and clerical offices and a 300-seat audi- 
torium for new product display and sales 
lectures. Frank Woerner Jr. was architect 
and Peterson Construction, general con- 
tractor. The land on which the new 
building sits was owned by Jim Shea, 
president of the company, and has now 


been deeded to the Lone Star Wholesalers 
pension plan for benefit of its employees. 
Lone Star Wholesalers is distributor for 
Stromberg Carlson high fidelity systems, 
Ironrite ironers, Easy Washers, Revco 
Bilt-In refrigerators, Admiral television, 
radio, ranges, freezers and refrigerators 
and Thomas organs. 








Can he sell fittings? MAN! Can he sell fittings! 





Well, no — as a matter of fact he can’t. But he can and does catch the eye of thousands of fittings buyers 
as they go skimming through the 200-300 page gas and plumbing trade journals. The Jordan Com- 
pany agency copy he leads them into — that sells fittings. And the series of ads in which this little pot- 
bellied plumber appears has drawn five time more response-per-ad than any other campaign in Telsco 
Fittings Division’s history! Using the little pot-bellied plumber was the idea of Dick Jordan (Man, he 
can sell fittings! ) and the creation of little P.B.P. was by Crabtree Studio/Dallas, Riverside 7-4406 
(Man, can they help you sell fittings — or whatever else you've got! (Give them a call and see! ) 
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WR MCBEE , Executive Director 


c HOSPITAL SERVICE MEDICAL- SUR’ 


BLUE CROSS BUILDING -2208 MAIN STREET 


December 28, 1956 


Mr. J.B. Lowe, President 
Texas Distributors, Inc. 
3914 Live Oak Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Mr. Lowe: 


Air-conditioned space for office workers was still considered a semi-luxury 
when you made our cooling installation several years ago. The first summer's 
operation proved that was a misconception--increased working efficiency 
absorbs the cost! 


The building we occupy wos not originally designed for office space, and the 
modifications had not contemplated an air-conditioning installation. That 
gave your engineering staff some headaches, | know, but they devised a 
system that functions efficiently, quietly, and economically. 


We are grateful for the splendid relationship we have enjoyed with Texas 


Distributors through the years, and we enter 1957 with confidence that you 
will continue to meet our requirements adequately and pleasantly . 


Executive Director 


PoP Ey wb - 9 6-7 Ou eo) tap oom 


3914 LIVE OAK STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 


TAylor 3-2194 
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Joe 
Haggar 


by Elery Owens 


At 32, affable J. M. Haggar, Jr., 
is only two years the senior of the thirty- 
year-old Haggar Company. 

Yet, since 1951, he’s served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the firm that has 
established itself as the nation’s biggest 
producer of men’s dress slacks. 

By reason of temperment and back- 
ground, Joe Haggar fits in ideally with 
the closely-knit family unit that underlies 
the Haggar operation. While his father, 
who founded the company, and his older 
brother handle other phases of the busi- 
ness, he is the production and personnel 
man. 

His is the primary responsibility of 
supervising the entire operation of five 
seperately incorporated manufacturing 
plants — at Dallas, Greenville, Waxaha- 
chie, McKinney and Corsicana. It’s a big 
job. These plants and their more than 
1,600 employees produce over 4,000,000 
pairs of slacks a year. 

The young man who shoulders this 
responsibility is no stranger to the gar- 
ment industry. Joe started at the age of 
11— working summers in the thread 
room of his father’s plant. 

But he considers 1946 the date of his 
active entry in the business. Back from 
Navy duty in the Pacific and with an 
industrial engineering degree from Notre 
Dame, he spent the next year and a 
half in the various plants. His assignment: 
learn their operation and the ropes of 
plant management. 

Six years ago, he became secretary- 
treasurer. 

Joe’s engineering background has 
proved an asset. In an industry where 
innovation is rare, the Haggar Company 
has led the way in bringing about the 
development of new machines and pro- 
cedures. Its pioneering in this direction 
is probably one of the reasons it’s been 
able to maintain its competitive position. 
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J. M. HAGGAR 


Right now, the company is working on 
specifications for a new machine that will 
result in the first real automation in the 
industry. 

But while Joe has an engineer’s appre- 
ciation of machinery, he assigns even 
more weight to the human element in the 
success of a business. He says, “The most 
important thing is people. Everyone, from 
plant manager down to porter, is an indi- 
vidual; has a right to be treated as such 
and to know that his work is im»vortant.” 

In this respect, Joe says that one of 
his father’s proudest moments came last 
year, when the National Men’s Apparel 
Club named the Haggar Company as the 
first recipient of its “Manufacturer of the 


Year“ award — based on Haggar’s em- 


ployee-relations program. Probably, it was 
one of Joe’s proudest moments, too. 


One of the impressive things about 
Joe Haggar is his balance. He has an in- 
fectious sense of humor — and an equally 
developed sense of responsibility. His 
technician’s instinct is countered by an 
appreciation of the individual. And busy 
executive though he is, he’s still a devoted 
family man and father to his three chil- 
dren. 

There’s also a civic side to Joe Haggar. 
He’s a member of the Community Chest 
Board of Directors, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the St. Paul School 
of Nursing and ex-president of the Dallas 
Notre Dame Club. 

All in all, it doesn’t take a slide rule 
or a computing machine to add up the 
positive qualities of Joe Haggar: a credit 
to his family, his industry and to Dallas. 
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ANYTHING OF VALUE 


ALLIED APPRAISAL COMPANY 


PHONE FL 1-6577 DALLAS, TEXAS 











Domestic and Imported 


OFFICE MACHINES 


"In Dallas Since 1902" 


S. L. EWING CO., INC. 








2805 Gaston — Call TA 1-2358 











proctor 
printing phone 
service TA 6-9003 


3206 Gaston 
can help you 


KEEP COSTS DOWN! 
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Dallas 


APPOINTMENTS 
and PROMOTIONS 





WILEY ALLISTON has been named 
vice-president and manager of the Dallas 
office of Stewart Title Company. Mr. Al- 
liston will supervise the activities of Stew- 
art offices and agents in a 13-county area 
comprising the Dallas region. 


4 


J. L. CHAMBERS has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of Browne 
Window Manufacturing Company, Dallas. 


4 


DAVE MITCHELL has been appointed 
general manager of the Dallas office of 
Kwik-Kafe Service. 





Oflices For Piving ©. ITEF 


With Furniture by Standard 


Gain office distinc- = 
tion and efficiency. 


May we help you 
plan your office? 


EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


2107 Main St. 







































Dallas, Texas Phone RI 8-3314 














A Complete Organization of 


Sales Engineers 
Serving the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Representing Leading MANUFACTURERS of ELECTRONIC 


Equipment . . . Apparatus . . . 'nstruments . . . Telemetering 
Devices ... Electronic Computors ...Recording Oscillographs 
and Amplifiers ...Inter-communication and Sound Equipment 


. Nuclear Measurement Detectors and Recorders .. . 
Acoustical Measurement Devices . . . Loudspeakers . . . Closed 
Circuit Television Systems .. . Microphones . . . Panel Meters. . . 
Capacitors . . . Resistors . . . Timing Devices . . . Relays .. . 
Tape and Disc Recording and Playback Equipment. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR PRODUCT INFORMATION 


BIR aita lolol Var mee) y-Uhd DALLAS | 


Est. 1933 













5328 REDFIELD AVENUE LAkeside 6-7238 
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GEORGE J. NAGORSKI has just opened 
an office as district sales manager for 
Swissair at 813 Vaughn Building. First 
district office in the Southwest, Swissair 
chose Dallas because it is the airmotive 
center for this area and will serve as a 
link between the company’s North 
Central, West Coast, Atlanta, and New 
York offices. Swissair, sole airline in 
Switzerland, transports both passengers 
and freight over Europe, the Near and 
Middle East and North and South Atlantic 
routes. 
+ 


JAMES C. ANDERSON, JR., executive 
vice-president of Oak Cliff Savings and 
Loan Association, has been elected presi- 
dent of that institution. Mr. Anderson has 
been associated with Oak Cliff Savings as 
a director since the founding of the organ- 


ization ten years ago. 

















GEORGE E. PASCHALL, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of East Texas 
Motor Freight, has been promoted to 
president and general manager of the 
firm. 
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Appointments and Promotions 





McREDMOND PATY HAMZY 


Neuhoff Brothers Promote Three 


Leonard Hamzy has been promoted to assistant vice-president in charge of pur- 
chasing and personnel for Neuhoff Brothers Packers. Martin A. McRedmond has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president in charge of production, and M. A. Paty has 
been elevated to assistant vice-president and comptroller of the packing firm. Mr. 
Hamzy has been with Nevhoff Brothers 18 years; Mr. McRedmond and Mr. Paty each 


have been with the company 24 years. 








CLARENCE L. CALLAWAY has been 
named president of Incentive Ideas, Inc., 
a new Dallas business service firm located 
at 1708 Jackson Street. Mr. Callaway is 
a former president of American Bank and 
Trust Company in Dallas, and a former 
vice-president of Dr. Pepper Company. 
STEVE GREENE is vice-president and 
secretary of Incentive Ideas. The firm will 
supply incentive, sales and safety pro- 
grams to business organizations through- 
out the Southwest. 


ERWIN F. BURNETT has been ap- 
pointed manager of the commercial re- 
search section of the Dallas headquarters 
office of U. S. Steel’s Oil Well Supply 
Division. A native of Texas, Mr. Burnett 
attended Texas A&M College. He became 
associated with Oil Well in 1947 in Hous- 
ton, and the following year was transferred 
to Dallas as assistant to manager of drill- 
ing equipment sales. Prior to his present 
appointment, he was assistant to manager, 
commercial research. 








Kenneth isn’t a 


Kiker! 





He just doesn’t have 


‘Continuous Vision” 


When your vision is 
interrupted—when you’re 
forced to adopt unnatural 
head positions in your ef- 
fort to see clearly—you 
don’t enjoy “continuous 
vision.” If you'd like to 
see easily at all distances, 
see your doctor. His pre- 
scription for Continuous 
Vision Lenses will help 
you to see youthfully— 
and look youthful. Let us 
fill your prescription with 
the care that insures satis- 
faction. We offer a wide 
choice of attractive frames. 


"The Prescription House for the 
Eye Physician 


SYLVESTER’S 
Dispensing Opticians 
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“WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE"”’ 
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2320 GRIFFIN ST. e PHONE RI 1-6515 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
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Moving 


e Storage & Packing 
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e Business Files Storage 


EXCLUSIVE DALLAS AGENT FOR MAYFLOWER 
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Appointments and Promotions— 





M. CULLUM THOMPSON has been 
elected secretary of United Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Thompson has 
been an official of Kirkpatrick-Thompson 
Company, and is widely known through- 
out the city for his interest in civic affairs. 
A graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with a B.S. degree in economics, he 
majored in insurance. He is a director of 
the Downtown Kiwanis Club, Dallas 
Council of Social Agencies and Dallas 
Council on World Affairs. 




























MACHINE TOOL SALES CO. 


Ames 
Spotwelder Co. 
Logan Lathes 
Kalamazoo Saws 
Danly Heavy Duty 


Blanking, Piercing 
Presses 


Chicago Press 
Brakes and Dies 


Barer Engineering 
Heavy Duty 
Lathes and 

Shapers 


Detroit Broaching 
Machines 


Boneham & Turner 
Jig Grinder Heads 


Wadkins Routers 


Wayne 
Compressors 





DIVISION 


TOOL SUPPLY & ENGINEERING CO. 





Giddings & Lewis 
Hypro Division 


Cincinnati 
Bickford 


Kaukauna Machine 
and Foundry 


Davis Boring Tools 


Diamond 
Multi-Max 
Presses, Shears 


Hedwick Vertical 
Milling Machines 


Taft-Peirce 
Precision Surface 
Grinder 


K. R. Wilson 
Hydraulic Presses 


Racine Hydraulic 
Power Saws 


A Complete Line of Metal Working Machinery and Accessories 


Office 
520 Park Ave. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


2-9219 


Phone Riverside 2-9210 


Showroom 
1811 Canton St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Appointments and Promotions— 
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JAY D. CASON has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of Dreyfuss and 
Son. Mr. Cason is the former manager of 
airs. the men’s division and merchandise man- 
syl- ager for all women’s divisions for J. W. 
» he Robinson Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
r of fornia. 
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OSCAR T. LEVERENZ has been elected 


secretary-treasurer of Republic Natural MY Call Was 


Gas Company of Dallas. Mr. Leverenz has 
been associated with the accounting firm 


of Arthur Anderson & Company as an t ‘e ‘e 
audit manager for the past eleven years. NM O ie rS ie & S 
> a 


T. C. GARRETT, a 30-year veteran of by a ie 7 l nted 


the automotive equipment field in Dallas, 
has been named manager of the automo- 


ti tts divisi f The Schoellkopf . 
han ivision o e Schoellkop sales piece 


4 


EUGENE T. BECKLEY, formerly vice- fr om 
president in charge of claims and assistant : 


secretary, has been promoted to adminis- 
trative vice-president of Texas Employers’ \ ] 
Insurance Association, Employers Cas- 


ualty Company and Employers National 
Insurance Company. THOMAS W. WAS- 
SELL, former claims manager, has been 
named vice-president in charge of claims. 
Mr. Beckley, who has been with the com- 
panion insurance firms since 1927, will 
continue to direct the claims activities of 
the companies at the policy level. Mr. 
Wassell, an attorney, has been with the 
companies for the past 19 years. Elevated . 
to newly-created department manager po- , oe bac 
sions were W. G. BAIRD, E. J. HOL- a 
LAND, CLYDE JACKSON, D. E. Stationery and Supplies in our Merchandise Mart Shop 
NEWTON and W. T. WIGHT. 
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OFFICE PROBLEMS? LET US HELP YOU... 


e Inventory 
Extensions e Mailing 
e Notary 


EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 
All types of: 
Figuring-Typing 
Stenographic-Clerical 


CALL 
WH 8-8923 
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“REBUILDING STARTED 
IN ONLY 5 BUSINESS DAYS 
Thanks to Amazingly Quick Delivery of 


OUR NEW BUTLER BUILDING 

















Unloading rebuilding steel on January 2nd 
while clearing of debris is still in progress. 




















Just 4 days later steel framework fakes 
form. Building is scheduled for completion 
in 2 weeks from starting date. 


BUTLER STEEL BUILDINGS ...... 
famous since 1901, can be your eco- 
nomical answer to any steel building 
need. 








STEEL BUILDINGS CO. 


8810 Harry Hines Blvd. 


and 


TIME MEANS 
MONEY” 


“Because of our disastrous fire 
Christmas day, we were forced to 
move into temporary quarters, 
but thanks to the Airoldi folks and 
their highly cooperative service 
and skill, we will be at home in 
our new Butler Building in a very 
short time.” 

Mr. Dave Padgett 


Regional Operations Manager 
Yellow Transit Freight Lines, Inc. 


WHETHER it be an emergency or 
routine expansion you can de- 
pend upon Airoldi for quick and 
efficient cooperation and service. 
Whatever your needs or plans, it 
will pay in many ways to first 
consult with our long experienced 
staff. 


IROL’DI 


FL 2-1771 











Appointments and Promotions— 





DON KNIGHT has been named regional 
sales manager for P & H Industries of 
Dallas, manufacturers of steam air trouser 
finishers. An expert in the field of steam 
air finishing, Mr. Knight most recently 
was regional sales manager for a national 
firm. In his P & H position his 23 years of 
sales and service experience in the dry- 
cleaning and appliance industries will be 


available for clinics and demonstrations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
His new headquarters will be in Dallas. 





ALWIN W. JOHNSON, vice-president 
of Southwest Airways for the past eleven 
years, has been appointed vice-president 
and director of finance of Slick Airways. 
During Mr. Johnson’s association with 
Southwest Airways, he gained national 
stature for his work in the local airline 
industry. His efforts were climaxed in 
1955 when President Eisenhower signed 
into law certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for all local service airlines. 
HERMAN RUPPEL, treasurer of Slick, 
will continue to serve in. that position. 
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Appointments and Promotions— 









KENDRICK 


J. WARREN JONES, president of Austin 
Brothers Steel Company since 1936, has 
been elevated to chairman of the board 
and ARTHUR KENDRICK, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager since 1950, has 
been named president. Mr. Jones was em- 
ployed as manager of the company in 
1919 and became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in 1927. Mr. Kendrick, a 
native of Dallas and a graduate of New 
York University, joined the company as 
a draftsman in 1929 and was elected vice- 
president and general manager in 1950. 
He is a former president of the Highland 
Park school board. Other company of- 
ficers include BURTON C. EUBANKS, 
elected as assistant secretary, and W. O. 
SWIFT, JR., re-elected vice-president, in 
charge of the Houston plant; EDMUND 
F. BOETTCHER, secretary, and 
CHARLES R. WANNER, SR., treasurer, 
both re-elected. ARNO BASSE was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the company. 


JONES 


BARTON D. ROMINGER has joined 
the Rominger Advertising Agency. A son 
of the owner of the agency, Mr. Romin- 
ger is a graduate of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, where he majored in radio broad- 
casting and related courses. Prior to his 
army service he was employed by radio 
stations in Dallas and Fort Worth. 
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TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


"Under the Skyline 
of Dallas” 





a group of 
new buildings 


For information about the Trinity Industrial District consult your broker or... 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Davis Bidg., Dallas, RI 1-9424 



























MUSTANG <2 
AVIATION, INC. yi pe 
AM filated with 14 National Airlines - % 4 


Charter Air Ambulance Air-Taxi 
Single and Multiple-Engine Airplanes 
$25,000.00 Insurance Per Seat 
LOVE FIELD Fleetwood 7-2844 
DALLAS 
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is hot off the presses! FREE new Catalog 
No. 60 contains 918 pages of detailed 


information and illustrations of the equip- 
ment and tools that have made American 
industry great! Cross-index, easy-to-read 
type, and plenty of buying data. . . insur- 





ance that you'll find the right equipment 
and tools for your particular requirements! 


Briges-Wweaver 





Dallas — 5000 Hines Blvd. Please send your new No. 60 Catalog. 


Phone LA 8-0311 














' 
' 
1 
‘ Firm. 
Fort Worth — 222 N. University 4 s4ece 
Dr. — Phone ED 6-562]; 
; City : State. 
Houston — 300 S. 67th Street ' 
Phone WA 8-3361 ; Attention. 
Title 





ORDER YOUR CATALOG TODAY! b 
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Appointments and Promotions 





JOE KOGAN, for the past nine years 
special advertising manager of The Dallas 
Times Herald, has joined Preferred Print- 
ing, Inc., as president and general man- 
ager. C. L. HURST will be vice-president 
in charge of production for the printing 
firm, located at 2810 Elm Street. Prior to 
his Times Herald post, Mr. Kogan had 
served in a similar capacity for 16 years 
with the Wichita Beacon, Wichita, Kan. 


WINFORD H. CHICK has been elected 
vice-president of United Tile Company, 
acoustical contractors at 2920 Taylor 
Street. Mr. Chick has been associated with 
the firm as sales manager since December, 
1952. He is active in civic affairs as a 
member of the Lions Club and the Pro- 
ducers’ Council. 


+ 
DON J. TOBIN, former president and 
part owner of the W. A. Green Company, 
has become associated with the A. C. 
Moser Company, Dallas real estate firm. 
In his new post, Mr. Tobin will specialize 
in retail store locations. 
+ 

N. B. GILILLAND has moved up from 
vice-president to president of The Unlaud 
Company, Dallas power transmission 
equipment firm. T. W. LEA has been 
elected vice-president in addition to his 
other duties as manager of the Dallas 
store. C. G. UNLAUB, who resides in 
Tulsa, has become treasurer and ROB- 
ERT BELL remains as secretary of the 
company. The Unlaub Company is add- 
ing hydraulic equipment to their estab- 
lished lines and will offer a complete en- 
gineering service in this field. 





ROY A. EGELHOFF has been named 
district manager of the Dallas Sales office 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company. In this 
post, he will supervise Bridgeport’s mill 
products sales activity both in the Dallas 
and Houston area. Mr. Egelhoff, a gradu- 
ate metallurgical engineer, has been asso- 
ciated with Bridgeport Brass for 16 years 
and comes to Dallas from the Company’s 


Chicago office. 
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2-8167 now. 


1015 N. Hawkins e 


Use Our 38 Years Experience To 
Add Profits To Your Business 


For 38 years, our customers have depended on 

us to help them build profits into their business 
through Direct Mail Advertising. 
That's one of the big reasons why they’ve added 
new customers — made bigger customers out of little 
ones—and piled profit on profit. . . 
Direct Mail Advertising. 


We want to do the same for you. Call Riverside 


via successful 


¥ 
nied PRINTING & LETTER SERVICE COMPANY 


W. Marion (Bill) Newman, Jr., Orion Newman, Larry Newman, John C. Lowe 


Riverside 2-8167 «. Dallas, Texas 
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STEEL TAKES MANY FORMS... 


We don’t gamble when it comes to keeping up stocks of the 1001 prod- 
ucts made by our 15 major suppliers. Daily inventories of our Carbon, 
Alloy, Aircraft and Galvanized warehouse bays make sure that what 
you need is always there. Place your sure bet today. Call us. 


STEEL WAREHOUSE 


on the beam 
DALLAS 5622 Dyer Street Phone EM 8-3649 TWX DL-151 
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SOUTHWESTERN ADVERTISING & 
IE 5, Zoia sata cocboliccaecetevccckcnsasleitccnssssteammase 63 

SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO............. 40 
Agency — Crook Advertising 

SPARKMAN-BRAND, INC. o..0.....ccccccccessceneeeeeeeeeee 29 


Agency — Thomas R. Leslie, Advertising 
THE ‘‘STEPHEN F'' DUDE RANCH 
en 2 |. | SRR enn 

Agency — Grant Advertising, Ine. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON SOUND EQUIPMENT...... 63 


Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc., 
Advertising, Rochester, N.Y. 





SYLVESTER'S DISPENSING OPTICIANG.............. 55 

Wis ec I I agit ccs nkenckoniacecincapsnonseutotntsn 39 
Agency — Hepworth Advertising Company 

TEMG AINCRAPT CORP a oscsesiciscescsicssscsssccossesessess 31 
Agency — McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

TENSION ENVELOPE COMPANY..................:008 56 


Agency — Potts-Woodbury, Inc., Advertising, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TEXAS BANK & TRUST CO..00.ooo ec ccecsteeeeeees 26 
Agency — Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Sk << ee 50 
Agency — R. J. Burke Advertising, Inc. 

TEXAS DELIVERY WAREHOUSE......................0..... 36 
Agency — James H. Susong, Advertising 

TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS, INC...................cccccccccceee 52 


Agency—Dowdell-Merrill, Inc., Advertising 


TEXAS EMPIRE LIFE & ACCIDENT 
UPN CII a crept ant coca cocoa vencactcbeeste 38 


Agency—Paul Berry Company 
TEXAS EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 42 
Agency — Delernett Advertising 


TEXAS OFFICE FURNITURE CO......00000..0..ee 36 
Agency — The McCarty Company of Texas, Inc. 
TEXAS REFRIGERATION & ENGINEERING.......... 32 
"THOMAS OPTICAL COMPANY.............::sccccsseessse 33 

Agency — Dicklow Advertising 
TOOL SUPPLY & ENGINEERING CO................... 56 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS .00000......ccccccscsseseeseseeeeees 33 
Agency—Tracy-Locke, Inc., Advertising 
IIT WM WU sacsei chances tiecatasbeicastcsicetacasssancs 48 


Agency—Griffith Advertising, Inc. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


OR TURE: Ms NUN MIMIN conch nvenssceiciaseysicnasienscnassoxances 4) 


WILHIDE EQUIPMENT CO.Q.u00 cc ceeeeee 54 
Agency — Hepworth Advertising Company 











Ask Your Agency... 


HOW YOU CAN USE 
TO INCREASE SALES AND 


ADD PRESTIGE AND GOOD WILL 
ASK YOUR AGENCY OR CALL TOM McHALE AT RI 7-8451 


DALLAS 


in i957 
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Appointments and Promotions— 





HARVEY GAYLORD, general manager 
of Bell Aircraft Corporation’s Texas Divi- 
sion in Fort Worth since 1951, has been 
named president of the newly-created Bell 
subsidiary, the Bell Helicopter Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Gaylord joined Bell in 1941 as 
assistant to the president. He was named 
corporate treasurer in 1947, and three 
years later when the company transferred 
its helicopter operations to Hurst he was 
appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the operation. He is a member 
of the Industry Consulting Committee of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, a member and past chair- 
man of the Helicopter Council of the Air- 
craft Industries Association of America, 
and a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Southern Methodist University 
School of Engineering. Other officers of 
the helicopter corporation are EDWIN J. 
DUCAYET, BARTRAM KELLEY, G. 
B. CLARK and ROY H. COLEMAN, 
vice-presidents; WILLIAM G. GISEL, 
vie-president and also secretary; and 
JAMES F. ATKINS, treasurer. 








Equipment 


Noneedto buy! Ask about 
PAGING | our no-down-payment, 
INTERCOM | long-term lease plan 
MUSIC | on famous Stromberg- 
ALARM | Carlson custom-engi- 
neered Sound Systems! 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 
Room 112 — Wilcox Bidg. 
4607 Cole Ace. LA 8-3030 








INSURANCE AND BONDS 





Porter Ellis 


Dallas Smith 
Be sure when you insure. We are an independent, established local agent whose counsel and services are 


available not only when you buy the policy, but also when you have a claim. We represent only the 
strongest capital stock insurance companies. 


Elilties-Sraadithh and) Company 





THOMAS BUILDING 


RI 2-8427 














SINCE 1920 








Listed and Unlisted ) Bought 
Stocks & Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 


DAtLAS [JNI@NSEcu ATIES (02 


Sold - 
j Quoted 








DALLAS, TEXAS 


1001 Adolphus Tower 
TELEPHONE: RI 1-9021 e 


TELETYPE: DL 390 ° 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


423 Fort Worth National Bank Bldg. 
TELEPHONE ED 5-1248 


Members 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


American Stock Exchange (Associate) 

















Why Ralph Wanted a Competitor 


Ralph, and that is his true name, 
made a product which he sold all 
over the country. Big trouble with 
Ralph was that he and he alone 
made this product in Dallas. 


“T need some more manufacturers 
in this line here,” he told us one 
day. “My product is good but it 
lacks prestige because Dallas is 
not looked on by the trade as a 
center for the manufacture of this 
product. It makes me a sort of 
maverick.” 

Right now, Dallas is looked on as 
a graphic arts center. People all 


SOUTHWESTERN ADVERTISING & MARKETING 


over the Southwest buy here with 
confidence. 


If you are in the graphic arts busi- 
ness in Dallas, or sell to this great 
industry, it will pay you to keep 
this flag of supremacy flying. Over 
the months and years it will pay 
off handsomely. 


Southwestern Advertising & Mar- 
keting, itself a product of the 
graphic arts industry in Dallas, 
can carry your story of facilities 
and quality production to pros- 
pects over a five-state area — do 
it economically and with prestige 
to your company. 


“The Sales Magazine of the Growing Southwest" 
Published Monthly 


SOUTHLAND LIFE BUILDING 


RI 2-7001 


DALLAS 
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STUTZ SPORT 
piswed loadhowsh 


Precise in: every detail, superbly tailored 
and engineered, the 1934 Stutz Sport 
Sedan was powered by the famous DV 32 
8 Cylinder engine. This sedan was the 
ultimate in comfort and riding qualities— 
but, with a price tag of $5,750.00, sales 
were few. It compares most favorably 
with the most expensive sedans of today. 


Markle Steel’s leadership in steel supply 
and service is precisioned for complete 
customer satisfaction—and, like the Stutz 
of 1934, Markle efficiently meets every 
demand industry makes for steel in the 
ever-growing great Southwest. 








NOW! For oil tool manufacturers and 
general industry: A complete stock of 
hot-rolled alloys, annealed or heat- 
treated. 


“From the Charles Markle Knipe Collection of Classic 
Automobiles. 


MARKLE 3iraaare 


PIONEER IN STEEL WAREHOUSING 
1709 DELANO « CAPITOL 5-1141 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Complete stocks of hot-rolled alloys, annealed or hot 








Established 
ee 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Distributors 


137 
1874 Woy wit 


Real Estate and Insurance 


8/0 
1879 Tem. wen co. 


Warehousing, Transportation, 
and Distribution 


1887 suet! & company 


Building Material 
Distributors 


1879 Texlite, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain Enamel 
and Plastic Products for the 
Sign and Building Industries 


188 The Dorsey 


Company 
Printers — Lithographers 
Stationers — Office Furniture 


| Ht Mosher Steel 


Company 
Structural Reinforcing 


Dallas Transit 
Company 


Street Railway 


First National 


Bank in Dallas 
Banking 


Steel and Machinery Repairs 
Henson, Inc. 
Advertising Printing 
189 and Cleaners 
Finer Lavedering, Cleaning, 


189 William S. 
Oriental Laundry 
ond Pur Storage 


PAHE impressive array of carriages and buggies shown in the above 

photograph of Fife & Miller’s Fine Vehicle Establishment, repre- 
sented the last word in dependable family transportation about the 
turn of the century. Model changes in that era were less startling and 
frequent and hard rubber tites provided additional comfort for those 
able to afford it. Dallas was growing by leaps and bounds in that 
period, and out near Hawkins and Central, where the Expressway now 
clears thousands of cars daily, the Buell Planing Mill was humming 
with activity. Founded in 1887 by Frank T. Buell, a carpenter who had 
migrated to Dallas from Canada. Office railings and pews were stand- 
ard items produced by the mill which also made fine oak and walnut 
doors and custom millwork for Dallas homes and buildings of that 
period. In 1914, R. H. Buell, a son of the founder, joined the firm and 
in 1924, D. P. Buell, another son and currently president of the Buell 
Company, joined the organization. In later years the firm expanded into 
the retail lumber business and planing mill was discontinued in 1932. 
Today, Buell & Company are wholesale distributors of glass, paints, 
hardware, wire products, sash, roofing and insulation. The firm serves 
a territory within 150 miles of Dallas and their present plant which 
extends from Swiss through to Live Oak is within throwing distance of 
the site where the founder set up the original business seventy 
years ago. 


Business Confidence Built on Years of Service 


Old firms like old friends demonstrate their worth by dependable 
service through long periods of prosperity and adversity. The Dallas 
business pioneers listed on this page have progressed with the city 
they have helped to build. Their long and successful operations point 
up to the economic power and stability of the community. They are 
counted as “old friends” by thousands of satisfied customers in the 
Dallas Southwest. 


Established 


ac. 


Originally, Loudermilk, 
Broussard and Miller 


1999 Etheridge 


Printing Company 
Printing, Lithography, Engraving, 
John Deere 


Office Supplies 
190 Plow Company 
Agricultural Implements 
1900 cisccn be 


Carver Cotton Gin Division 1807 
Boston Gear Works Division 1880 
Industrial Supply Division 1907 

Hunter-Hayes 


190 Elevator Co. 


Passenger, Freight and Home 


Elevators 
| Qi) Smith's Detective 
Agency 
Burglar Alarm, Fire Alarm 
Radio Patrol Service 
190 4 T. A. Manning 
& Sons 


nn 
ta 
mina — 
1910 restr 
Industrial and Commerciel 
leases and Sales 
1914 iesiroce issn, 


Werkmen's Compensation 
Inevronee 




















is our star salesman,” 


That’s how important the Pierce management considers 


come in and examine the well-designed displays, 
where shadowless brilliance enhances the quality look 
and desirability of every item. Spot lamps in 


illumination, add architectural interest and an 
atmosphere of friendly hospitality. 






to better advantage? It might be the secret of substantial 
sales increases for you, too. A DP&L engineer is 


imam Re ae ee ok iz) 


There is no obligation. Just call RI 2-9321. 


66 DALLAS ° 


SAYS PIERCE, INC., BUILDERS HARDWARE 


modern, sales-planned lighting. In these handsomely equipped 
showrooms at 6823 Snider Plaza, light invites the visitor to 


smart black fixtures at various heights provide the major 


Could modern lighting help you to display your merchandise 


always available for information and practical suggestions. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JANUARY, 1957 
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’s BELL HELICOPTER 
ORPORATION 








3 
% 
| 
0 
N January 1, Bell Aircraft Corporation’s Texas Division officially becomes a corporate entity 
F in its own right ——the Bell Helicopter Corporation. | Operating as a subsidiary of Bell Aircraft, the new 
corporation will handle all of the company’s rotary wing research and manufacturing activities. 
; A pioneer in the field and one of the world’s largest manufacturers of helicopters for both commercial 
| 
: and military use, Bell has ranked among the industrial leaders of Texas since coming to Fort Worth in 1951. 
i 
; 
j In its new status as a corporation, Bell Helicopter anticipates continued growth and expansion as many of 
i 
| the new developments it is now working on pass from the experimental to the production stage. 
} 
| [ l 
¢ 
§ 
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P. 0. BOX 48 FT.WORTH, TEXAS 








A Subsidiary Of 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 











During the winter months when a Blue Norther 
can blow in within minutes and streets are wet or icy, the added 
convenience of banking from your car is 
especially welcome. With no traffic headaches, or parking 
problems you save both time and manpower. No need 
to dress up —come as you are. Representatives of business 
firms drive right up to the teller’s window and make 
bank deposits or pick up payrolls without ever leaving the car. 
We'll have your payrolls ready if notified in advance. 
Four windows are staffed to serve you. 


Just drive in on Commerce...out on Main. 


. 


You NEVER LEAVE YOUR cap, 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


) BERBER bebe beet ltl) 
| & | RRERREE EEE 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION = 








